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Written in Office of Public Affairs, 
U.S. Department of State 


Orn OCTOBER 24 the United Na- 
tions will be 6 years old. It will be 6 years 
since the Charter of the United Nations 
became effective and the new interna- 
tional organization began operating. 
The anniversary of the United Nations is 
observed in accordance with a resolution 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations calling on all member nations 
to observe the day and to take occasion 
to gain further understanding and sup- 
port of its principles. It is the only day 
on which the peoples of the world join 
together, regardless of nationality, re- 
ligion, race, or economic status, in ob- 
servance of a common ideal. The prin- 
ciples outlined in the Charter are those 
for which all of us stand and are the 
guideposts to a peace with justice and 
freedom for all—for a truly better world. 

The United Nations was born in the 
midst of strife and had to struggle for 
existence in the morass left by a world- 
wide war. The founders of the United 
Nations had contemplated that by the 
time it came into being, many of the 
problems resulting from World War II 
would have been settled. Instead, most 
of them were unsolved, and the new or- 
ganization was faced with many prob- 
lems it had not contemplated. The 
United Nations came into being because 
the Allies of the World War II realized 
the need for an international organiza- 
tion for deciding what is right and what 
is wrong between nations, the need to 
make the moral judgment of mankind ef- 
fective in international affairs, and the 
need to attack, by joint action, the sore 
spots and maladjustments that breed 
war. 

Attempts have been made in the past 
to organize for peace and prevent ag- 
gression. The League of Nations was 
only one of many such attempts. In the 
founding of the United Nations, the rec- 
ord of past attempts was kept in mind, 
and every effort was made to profit by 
the mistakes and weaknesses of previous 
efforts. The United States took the lead 
in the founding of the United Nations, 
for that body, as proposed, was in reality 
an extension of the principles and tradi- 
tions on which our country was founded 











and for which we stand. The peace, free- 
dom, and progress of the United States 





depends upon world peace and the well- 
being of other nations. Other nations 
joined in for similar reasons. And all 
joined with faith that somehow this time 
the attempt would not fail. 


UN An Instrument of Interna- 
| tional Cooperation 


The world has encountered many dan- 
, 8rs and disappointments since the 
| founding of the United Nations in 1945. 
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Preamble to the Charter of the 
United Nations 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


determined 
to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in 
our lifetime has brought untold sor- 
row to mankind, and 
to reafirm faith in fundamental hu 
man rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small, and 
to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obliga- 
tions arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be 
maintained, and 
to promote social progress and bet- 


ter standards of life in larger 
freedom, 

and for these ends 
to practice tolerance and live to- 


gether in peace with one another as 
good neighbors, and 
to unite our strength to maintain 
international peace and _ security, 
and 
to ensure, by the acceptance of 
principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force shall not 
be used, save in the common 
interest, and 
to employ international machinery 
for the promotion of the economic 
and social advancement of all 
peoples, 

have resolved to combine our efforts 

to accomplish these aims. 
accordingly, our respective Govern- 
ments, through representatives as- 
sembled in the city of San Francisco, 
who have exhibited their full powers 
found to be in good and due form, 
have agreed to the present Charter 
of the United Nations and do here- 
by establish an international or- 
ganization to be known as the 
United Nations. 











But in the face of unforeseen and dan- 
gerous obstacles the United Nations has 
shown increasing success as an instru- 
ment of international cooperation. 
Great strides have been made in the pe- 
riod of its short existence. 

Probably the greatest ordeal to give 
strength to the young United Nations 
has been the crisis in Korea. When the 
Soviet puppet state of North Korea in- 
vaded the Republic of Korea in June 
1950, the United Nations was faced with 
a deadly challenge. It was by failing to 
resist the same kind of challenge, when 
Japan attacked Manchuria in 1931 and 
again when Italy invaded Ethiopia, that 
the old League of Nations lost the re- 
spect of the world and in the end became 
powerless. In those days the world had 
not yet learned the terrible lessons of 


World War IT; the nations were not pre- 
pared to unite in vigorous action. The 
greatest danger to the United Nations 
in 1950 was not that the free nations 
lacked courage or a desire to take united 
action, but that the machinery for deal- 
ing with aggression could be ground to 
a halt by irresponsible abuse of the veto. 
As the organization was set up, only the 
Security Council had authority to deal 
with any sudden emergency; in the Se- 
curity Council the U. 8. S. R. had the 
right of veto. But the Soviet delegates 
had walked out in January as a protest 
when the Council refused to admit Com- 
munist China as a member. By one of 
the great blunders of history, the Soviet 
Union was still boycotting the Council 
when it sent the North Koreans over the 
top. The Council was therefore able to 
act within a matter of hours. 

The free countries recognized at once 
that the UN had been saved from a fatal 
delay only by the accident of a Soviet 
blunder. They set themselves immedi- 
ately to correct this weakness in the 
organization, that left primary respon- 
sibility for international peace and se- 
curity in the Council where action could 
be blocked by the aggressor’s own veto. 
In November the General Assembly 
adopted the “‘Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion that allows the whole Assembly to 
act immediately on any new aggression 
whenever the Council is blocked. By 
passing this resolution by a vote of 52 
to 5, with only two nations abstaining, 
the members of the UN have given no- 
tice that they are no longer the confused 
and disunited countries that let the 
League of Nations fail and die. They 
mean business this time. They are de- 
termined to resist aggression, and when 
they find a loophole in the organization 
of the UN they do not hestitate to plug it. 

The UN has other achievements which 
are cause for pride. It still is an open 
meeting ground for the world, where 
friendly nations can talk out their dif- 
ferences and come to agreement and 
where unfriendly nations can talk to 
justify their policies and their actions. 
The moral force of the world community 
now expresses itself through the councils 
of the United Nations. When world 
opinion accepts or rejects the arguments 
that a nation puts forward, it exerts a 
pressure which even the most powerful 
nations must weigh and consider. 

The United Nations is not a world gov- 
ernment. It is a democratic society of 
sovereign nations. Itcan settle disputes, 
develop collective security, or promote 
economic progress only with the cooper- 
ation of the countries concerned. 

Let us look at some of the accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations. 


Peaceful Methods of Discussion 
and Negotiation 


Iran.—When the Iranian Government 
early in 1946 charged in the Council that 
Soviet troops were refusing, contrary to 
treaty obligation, to evacuate the north- 
ern part of Iran, the Soviet Union re- 
fused even to participate in the debate. 
Yet the full discussion of the question 
and the decision to keep the problem on 
the Council’s agenda were followed by 
the withdrawal of these troops from 
Iranian territory. 











UNATIONS 


The blue and white flag of the United Nations, the symbol of the union of all peoples in 


search of a permanent, durable peace. 


on October 24—United Nations Day. 


Palestine.—In March 1949, the last of 
four armistice agreements was signed be- 
tween the new State of Israel and its 
Arab neighbors. Simultaneously, a 
United Nations Conciliation Commission 
began mediation for a final settlement. 
Within 2 years after the problem was 
presented to the United Nations, the 
State of Israel was born. A Mixed Arm- 
istice Commission supervised the execu- 
tion of the terms of the armistice. 
Despite brief and limited outbreaks of 
violence, warfare has been avoided and 
the way paved for peace in an area where 
all previous efforts at peaceful settlement 
had failed during 30 years of unrest and 
bloodshed. 

Greece.—Observation of northern bor- 
ders by the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans, minimizing 
assistance to guerrilla forces from Com- 
munist neighbors on the north, enabled 
the Greek Government to put an end to 
the fighting and turn its attention to 
constructive programs of peaceful de- 
velopment. 

Kashmir.—In January 1948, when the 
case was presented to the Security Coun- 
cil, large-scale fighting had broken out 
between India and Pakistan over the 
princely State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Through on-the-spot efforts of the 
United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan, appointed by the Security 
Council, an armistice has been arranged 
and a plebiscite agreed upon. 


Development of Self-Govern- 
ment and Individual Free- 
dom 


Forwarding the Orderly Development 
of Dependent People Toward Independ- 


4 


This flag will be flown all over the world 


ent Self-Government, and of All People 
Toward Individual Freedom and Dig- 
nity.—It is widely acknowledged that a 
political upheaval is taking place among 
the hundreds of millions of people of 
Asia and Africa who now do not govern 
themselves. In the past, the struggle 
for independence has usually meant 
bloodshed. It is a major United Nations 
responsibility to see to it that this new 
energy creates situations that are peace- 
ful, fruitful, and enduring; and that tne 
newly independent peoples do not fall 
prey to a new and even more oppressive 
tyranny. 

Indonesia.—At the Hague Round- 
Table Conference in 1949, after 5 years of 
dispute and many outbreaks of actual 
violence, the Dutch and the Indonesians, 
aided by the United Nations Commission 
on Indonesia, agreed to the independence 
of the United States of Indonesia. In 
September 1950, Indonesia became the 
sixtieth member of the United Nations. 

In this area, rich in essential natura! 
resources, strength for the free world is 
developing. Under a Constitution 
modeled upon that of the United States, 
70,000,000 people have achieved self- 
government. To many millions more in 
the non-self-governing areas of the 
world, this achievement offers hope that 
an orderly development toward self-gov- 
ernment is possible to everyone in a 
United Nations world. 

Former Italian Colonies.—The prob- 
lem of the disposal of the former Italian 
Colonies was given to the United Nations 
for settlement after the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and the 
Soviet Union had failed in 3 years of 
trying to find an acceptable solution. 
The great powers agreed to accept the 





decision of the General Assembly as bing- 
ing. The General Assembly arrived at 
the following solution: Libya will be 
granted full independence in 1952; So. 
maliland now under United Nations 
trusteeship has been promised independ- 
ence in 10 years; Eritrea will become an 
autonomous state to be federated with 
Ethiopia by 1952. 

Trusteeship Council.—Over 19,000,000 
people live in United Nations trust terri- 
tories—areas which are non-self-govern-. 
ing and administered by other nations. 
under United Nations supervision. Pro. 
motion of educational, political, social, 
and economic advancement, so that 
these peoples may eventually become 
self-governing, is the prime objective of 
the Trusteeship system. The Trustee- 
ship Council works through visiting mis- 
sions to trust territories, through the 
study of periodic reports from agd¢- ! 
ministering authorities, and through the 
examination of petitions from natives of 
trust territories. 

Although the Trusteeship Council has 
only the power to recommend, its recom- 
mendations and careful discussion of re- 
ports have led to many significant im- | 
provements. For example, the trust 
territory of Western Samoa (under New 
Zealand’s administration) now has a | 
Legislative Assembly with native repre- 
sentation—the result of a Samoan peti- 
tion to the Council, a UN visit and recom- 
mendation; and the Ewe tribes of British 
and French Togoland have a consulta- 
tive council as a result of Trusteeship 
Council action. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.—This avowal defines the civil, 
political, and religious rights that 48 | 
member nations agree should belong to 
every human being, as a human being. | 
Although the declaration creates no legal 
obligations, it has already begun to prove 
the persuasive power of its careful state- | 
ment of legitimate human aspirations | 
toward individual freedom and dignity. | 
It has been used in drafting the constiil 
tutions of several newly independent | 
countries and has been incorporated into 
the trusteeship agreement for Somali- 
land. 

The Genocide Convention.—This Con- 
vention was approved by a unanimous 
vote of the General Assembly. The crime 
of genocide, defined by the Convention 
as any action committed with intent to 
destroy wholly or in part a national, 
ethnical, racial, or religious group as 
such, is now outlawed by the 25 coun- 
tries that have ratified the Convention. 





International Action Against 
Hunger, Disease, and Igno- 
rance 


Only when primary needs for food and 
shelter are filled can people develop the 
strength and skill and concentration re- 
quired for the development and mainte- | 
nance of national independence, indi- 
vidual freedom and dignity, and true 
international cooperation. 

Children.—Five million children have 
received supplementary feedings such as 
milk, fats, fish-liver oils, and some meat | 
products. Eleven million five hundred 
thousand children have received BCG 
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vaccinations for tuberculosis. Four mil- 
lion children will benefit on a continuing 
basis from imported equipment for dry- 
ing and pasteurizing local milk. These 
penefits are part of an International 
Children’s Emergency Fund Program on 
which the equivalent of more than $300,- 
000,000 has been spent, to which the 
United States contribution is approxi- 
mately $75,000,000; the remainder is 
made up by other members of the United 
Nations and the recipient governments. 

Refugees.—The greatest human sal- 
vage operation in world history will be 
completed this year by the International 
Refugee Organization. It has found new 
homes for 975,000 persons displaced by 
war, repatriated 71,500, and will have 
found homes and hospitals for 20,000 
sick, aged, and handicapped. In all, it 
has assisted more than 1,500,000 refugees. 

Education.—The first of five funda- 
mental educational centers to develop 
trained personnel and materials for 
world-wide attack on illiteracy was 
opened this year by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). Work in the 
past included voluntary drives that pro- 
duced more than $500,000,000 worth of 
equipment to restore schools destroyed 
in World War II. In October 1950, 
UNESCO extended its book program, 
carried out jointly with CARE (Commit- 
tee for American Remittances to Europe) 
for 1 year. Since July 1949, more than 
$1,000,000 worth of book packages have 
been distributed to 24 countries and ter- 
ritories in Europe and Asia. In Novem- 
ber 1950, the program was extended to 
North Africa. Efforts are now being 
made to extend it to Latin America. A 
total of $150,000 has been set aside to 
extend the scheme to cover the purchase 
of scientific equipment. 

Exchange of Persons and Training Op- 
portunities —Exchange of persons’ serv- 
ice has administered 175 fellowships for 
study abroad. A survey has recently been 
completed in cooperation with the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, on the 
basis of which a list of 40,000 opportuni- 
ties for exchange of persons has been 
compiled. ‘These exchanges effect more 
particularly workers in industry, trade, 
and agriculture and are designed to en- 
able them to improve their professional 
training and to study various types of 
trade-union organizations and the tech- 
niques of workers’ education. 

Ninety-three fellowships were awarded 
to representatives of 30 countries in 1950. 
Fifty experts were made available to 16 
countries, on their request, as well as 37 
scholarships and fellowships. The prin- 
cipal fields of advice and training include 
industrial development, statistics, devel- 
opment of land and water resources, 
transport and communications, cooper- 
atives in economic development, and 
combined resource development. 

International Air Travel.—The safety 
of international air travel is increased by 
the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (ICAO) through navigation aids, 
communications, and a network of ocean 
weather stations. American airlines, fly- 
ing more than 56 percent of the world’s 
international air transport, have bene- 
fited especially by a North Atlantic net- 
work of 10 ship weather stations and 
weather and communication facilities in 
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Greenland and Iceland, jointly supported 
by many nations through ICAO. 

Health.—tin Pakistan, a 15-percent in- 
crease in the crop-yield regions sprayed 
with the insecticide DDT and a 10-per- 
cent increase in man-hours of labor re- 
quired per acre were the direct result of 
a World Health Organization malaria- 
control demonstration team which has 
been carrying out spraying operations in 
that area for the past 2 years. A cholera 
epidemic was controlled and then 
stopped for the first time in the history 
of the world through prompt provision of 
equipment and technicians, dissemina- 
tion of technical reports, and enforce- 
ment of border controls, by cooperative 
organizations of the World Health 
Organization, International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, and member govern- 
ments. 

Agriculture—Expert technical mis- 
sions have been dispatched by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization to Thai- 
land, Venezuela, and Greece, among 
others, to advise on improvements in the 
production and distribution of agricul- 
tural products. Hybrid corn has been 
shipped to the Middle East, Near East, 
and Far East. The Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration’s experience with 
this seed in northern Italy has produced 
crop increases of 50 to 100 percent in a 
single year. Rinderpest, called the 
“black plague” of cattle, kills approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 head of cattle a year in 
Asia and Africa where the animals are 
depended upon as a source of power as 
well as food. New vaccines to combat 
this disease have been developed and are 
being demonstrated by technicians from 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
in Thailand and Ethiopia, and Iran, and 
it now seems possible to wipe out this 
dread disease altogether. 

These things we believe in are also the 
goals of the United Nations. Any prog- 


ress toward these objectives by the 
United Nations is progress toward 
achieving the American ideal. 


Summation of Goals 


These are some of the ways in which 
the United Nations is working to pre- 
serve the peace and build a better world. 
As we observe the sixth anniversary of 
the coming into being of the United Na- 
tions, it is well to remember that it is 
only by the combined efforts of the peo- 
ples of the world that the world’s prob- 
lems can be solved and the goals for 
which we are all working be achieved. 
The purposes of the United Nations have 
not changed since its founding. They 
remain constant despite new dangers 
and unforeseen situations. We see them 
with even greater clarity today as the 
necessary aims of international action 
and the means to an even richer and 
more satisfying life. 

Support for the United Nations is a 
cornerstone of United States policy. We 
are always working to make the United 
Nations stronger. We believe that the 
United Nations is the world’s best hope 
for peace and security. We are con- 
vinced that keeping the peace requires 
a United Nations organization made up 
of all the nations of the world who are 
willing to cooperate to settle interna- 
tional disputes and suppress acts of ag- 
gression. We believe that freedom is 
the right and the responsibility of every 
nation and every individual. We will 
accept, when the other nations do like- 
wise, the effective control and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces and the 
effective international control of atomic 
energy. We believe in a better life for 
all people. We support a world-wide at- 
tack on hunger, poverty, disease, and 
illiteracy as a necessity for achieving 
lasting peace. 





General Assembly, United Nations. 











U. S. Capital Sought to 
Exploit Asbestos Deposits 


Joseph Schoening, of Canada, wishes to 
interest a United States firm in investing 
capital to permit exploitation of asbestos de- 
posits on claims staked by Mr. Schoening 
and two partners in Langmuir and Eldorado 
Townships (about 16 miles southwest of 
Timmins, Ontario). Mr. Schoening states 
that some 18 or 20 large outcroppings of ser- 
pentine rock bearing chrysotile asbestos veins 
have been located on the property, and only 
two outcroppings have been investigated 
from the surface. Samples appeared to be 
No. 2 and No. 3 grade chrysotile. 

Mr. Schoening and his partners plan to 
form a company under the name of the 
Northern Asbestos Corporation Ltd. Total 
capital requirements of the corporation are 
estimated to be $650,000, of which $350,000 
would be required immediately to prepare 
the property for feeding a 750-ton daily mill 
for the next 20 years, and the remaining 
$300,000 would be spent for the cost of the 
mill when installed at the property, which 
would be within a period of 10 to 12 months. 

Additional information may be obtained 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25,D.C. Interested firms 
may also obtain further details by corre- 
sponding with Mr. Joseph Schoening, 10 
Lowther Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


Costa Riea 


Offers Alcohol 


Fabrica Nacional de Licores, San Jose, 
Costa Rica, is interested in exporting 200,000 
liters (52,834 United States gallons) of alco- 
hol, 90° to 954° Gay-Lussac (G. L.), during 
November and December 1951. It is reported 
that another lot of approximately 52,000 gal- 
lons will be available for sale in April—May 
1952. 

Purther information including analysis 
may be obtained from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Paraguay Offers 
Hotel-Casino Concession 


The Ministry of Finance has been author- 
ized to call for public bids for the concession 
to construct and operate a hotel-casino in 
Asuncion, Paraguay. The program envis- 
ages the construction of a large, modern 
hotel to be operated for a period of 25 years 
by the winner of the concession; at the ex- 
piration of that period, the property and 
operating concession will revert to the Gov- 
ernment. The concession also includes the 
exclusive rights to operate a casino within 
a radius of 80 kilometers from Asuncion. 

The hotel must have a minimum covered 
area of 12,000 square meters in one or more 
stories and must be built according to out- 
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lined specifications, and to be located in the 
General Bernardino (Caballero) Park. 

Further information inculding conditions 
for bidding and specifications (in Spanish) 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties may submit their offers, 
before December 21, 1951, to the Ministry of 
Finance (Ministerio de Hacienda), Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 


More Equipment for Iranian 
Tobacco Monopoly Institute 


United States firms are invited by The 
Iranian Tobacco Monopoly Institute to sub- 
mit bids on the supply and delivery of 
cigarette packing machinery, and electric 
pumps and motors, as follows: 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligenee 
Division, Office of International Trade | 


1. Two complete machines for packing 
cigarettes (20 cigarettes standard length): 
one rotary printing and cutting machine: 
and one cellophane wrapping machine for 
wrapping cigarette packs with added narrow 
cellophane band. 

2. Three electric pumps, three electric 
motors, turret lathe, horizontal shaping 
machine, boring machine, lathe, grinding 
machine, and milling machine. Bids should 
be sent direct to the Registration Department 
of the Institute in Tehran, those items listed 
in No. 1 to reach Tehran prior to November 
10, 1951, and those items listed in No. 2 to 
reach Tehran not later than November 17, 
1951. 

A copy of the specifications and tender 
conditions is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. §. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Copies may also be obtained from the 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, followed requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied area is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 15. 
Art Goods: 41, 54. 38. 
Battery Parts: 63. Metals and Minerals: 48, 67. 
Chemicals: 51, 55, 62, 69, 71. Needles (Industrial): 7, 36. 
Clothing: 44, 46. Novelties and Gift Articles: 53. 
Cotton (Raw): 73. Pharmaceutical Products: 2, 55. 
Electrical Equipment: 3, 9, 23, 65. Photographic Equipment: 10, 74. 
Feedstuffs: 50. Plastic Products: 49, 58. 
Foodstuffs: 12, 13, 42, 47, 57, 71. Railways (Miniature): 32. 
Furniture: 41, 57. Skins: 8. 
General Merchandise: 66. Sponges: 11. 
Gums (Arabic and Tragacanth): 42. Steel Constructions: 37. 
Hardware: 19, 20, 22, 29, 30, 32, 72. Tapestries and Rugs: 41. 
Household Appliances: 64, 65, 71, 72. Technical Information: 70. 
Jewelry: 14, 27, 41, 43. Textiles: 21, 41, 44, 56. 
Leather Goods: 25, 28, 34. Toilet Articles: 52. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Tools: 23, 39, 40, 72. 
Machinery and Equipment: 1, 4, 5, 6, 17, Toys: 14, 41. 

18, 22, 24, 33, 35, 36. Veterinary Instruments: 26. 
Measuring Instruments: 20, 39. Yarns: 16, 31, 59. 


Metal Products: 19, 20, 22, 29, 30, 32, 35, 
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Office of the Commercial Attaché, Iranian 
Embassy, 3003 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Filtering Installation 
Sought by Iran Organization 


Quotations are desired by the Hormez and 
Qashm Mines Co., Plan Organization, Tehran, 
Iran, for the supply and delivery, c. f. Khor- 
ramshahr, of a sea-water filtering installa- 
tion of 20,000-liter capacity every 8 hours, 
for the purpose of supplying potable water. 

Offers and catalogs should be sent direct 
to the above organization. 


Ceylon Irrigation Department 
Invites Bids for Equipment 


The Department of Irrigation, Colombo, 
Ceylon, has invited tenders from manufac- 
turers and principals only, for the supply of 
the following: 

1. Heavy machinery—tractors and related 
equipment, bucket scrapers, excavators, 
motor graders, dumpers, air compressors, 
concrete mixers, and generating sets. 

2. Motor vehicles—motor vans, 
sprinkler trucks, and welding vans. 

3. Pumps—portable light centrifugal 
pump, portable Diesel engine diaphragm- 
type pump, portable petrol engine medium 
pump, portable Diesel engines heavy-duty 
pump, and centrifugal sump pump. 

Tenders should reach Ceylon not later 
than November 27, 1951. Tenders should be 
on the prescribed forms which are available 
upon request from the Embassy of Ceylon, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., and which will be issued up to 12 
noon on November 2, 1951. 


trucks, 


Note: U.S. Importers 
Seeking Pakistan Goods 


The Department of Commercial Intelli- 
gence, Government of Pakistan, Karachi, in 
its publication “Trade Promotion News” has 
offered to assist importers in foreign coun- 
tries to make contacts with Pakistan export- 
ers of the following commodities: Soda ash, 
bones, bonemeal, gypsum, potassium, nitrate, 
rosin, turpentine (natural), rectified and 
methylated spirits, glass and plastic bangles, 
washing soap, crude natural soda, hair oil, 
canned and bottled fruits, chutneys, sirups, 
sport goods, surgical instruments, saltpeter, 
cottonseed, wool, hides and skins, musical 
instruments, fresh fruits, and casings. 

Interested United States importers should 
address inquiries to the above-named De- 
partment. 


West Indies To Produce 
Turtle Soup 


The Colonial Development Corporation, 33 
Dover Street, London, W. 1, England, plans 
to begin commercial production of canned 
turtle soup in the Cayman Islands, British 
West Indies, in February 1952. The annual 
output of the cannery will be 750,000 cans. 
Sample will be available to interested firms 


later this year upon request to the London 
firm. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—Carter Refrigeration & Air- 
conditioning Ltd. (manufacturer of refrig- 
eration and air-conditioning equipment), 98 
Bordesley Green, Birmingham 9, is interested 
in manufacturing under United States li- 
cense in England the following types of 
products for which its plant is suited: In- 
duced draft evaporative water coolers; air- 
conditioning units up to 25-ton capacity; 
general air-conditioning; electric precipita- 
tion dust filters; heating units; and low- 
temperature cabinets. Illustrated catalog 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
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cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. England—wWard, Blenkinsop & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of pharmaceuticals and 
chemicals), 6 Henrietta Place, London W. 1, 
invites licensing proposals of processes for 
pharmaceutical chemicals or other medium- 
scale chemical products, particularly on a 
reciprocal basis. Firm prepared to consider 
placing its research laboratories, from which 
a considerable number of scientific publica- 
tions have been made, at the disposal of 
United States concerns for joint research 
projects. 

3. France—Société Anonyme De Construc- 
tions Electro-Mecaniques L. M. B. (manu- 
facturer and wholesaler), 17 Rue du Pro- 
fesseur-Calmette, Brive-la-Gaillarde, Corréze, 
offers its facilities for the manufacture under 
United States license and distribution in 
France of electric motors, electrical equip- 
ment (particularly radar components), and 
related products. Firm specializes in the 
manufacture of electrical equipment, prin- 
cipally small electric motors, including: (1) 
Motors from 0.06 to 5 hp., fan-cooled open 
type and totally enclosed type, for marine 
use; (2) direct current motors up to 3 hp.; 
(3) motor generator sets up to 3 hp.; (4) 
frequency changer sets; (5) converters for 
radar; (6) ventilator motors for radar; and 
(7) motors, with speed-reducers for radar, 
marine, air-borne, and commercial purposes. 
Photographs of plant and representatives 
types of motors obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

4. Italy—Navalmeccanica (manufacturer 
of machine tools), Via Monte di Dio 75, 
Naples, desires to manufacture machines or 
machine tools in Italy for the account of 
United States firms. Firm states it is in a 
position to manufacture almost any type of 
machine or machine tools. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

5. Netherlands—Technisch Bureau Reich- 
ardt (manufacturer of transport devices), 
285 BaarsjJesweg, Amsterdam (W), is inter- 
ested in establishing licensing arrangements 
with United States manufacturers for the 
production and sale in the United States of 
an automatic sack-lifter and sack-trans- 
porter. 'This product is customarily used by 
firms handling goods in sacks and stapled, 
such as dealers in grains, corn, forage, and 
chemical fertilizer. 

World Trade Directory 


Report 
prepared. 


being 


Import Opportunities 


6. Belgium—Etablissements Ch. De Belder 
(manufacturer), 244-248, chaussée de Nin- 
ove, Brussels, seeks United States market 
and agent for woodworking machines, in- 
cluding planing and tenoning machines, 
wood shapers, surfacers, and band and cir- 
cular saws. 

7. Belgium—Manufacture Delge d’Aiguilles 
(manufacturer and exporter), 77 Hutte, 
Eupen, wishes to export and seeks regional 
agents in Chicago, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco, for high-quality industrial sewing- 
machine needles, quantity according to 
order. 

8. Belgium—Joseph Vanden Weghe & Fils 
(manufacturer and exporter), 96 rue de la 
Gare, Olsene, has available for export the 
following types of skins: Dressed and dyed 
conies, rabbits, lambs, and moutons, quan- 
tity according to order. 

9. England—Hampson Industries Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Arthur Street, West Brom- 
wich, offers to export and seeks agent for 
electric generator sets (Diesel and gasoline 
driven), d. c. and a. c., one-half to 120 kw. 
Illustrated literature available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

10. England—Northern Scientific Equip- 
ment Ltd. (manufacturer), Bark Street, Bol- 


ton, Lancashire, offers to sell, preferably to a 
manufacturer or distributor, on an outright 
basis, high-quality (still) camera lenses, 5 
cm., f 2.9. Description and photographs ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—John Norton Ltd. (sales 
agent), 58 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
offers on an outright sale basis all types of 
natural sponges (from Greece), suitable for 
industrial and toilet use. 

12. France—René Chapoulart & Ses Fils 
(producer, wholesaler, exporter), Biars-sur- 
Cére, Lot, seeks United States market and 
agent (excluding State of New York) for the 
following: (1) Very-good-quality French 
shelled walnuts, Bordeaux extra halves and 
other types, 1951 crop; and (2) excellent 
quality French “cépes” and chestnut paste or 
cream, packed in tin cans or in glass jars. 
Inspection available in Bordeaux, France, at 
buyer’s expense. 

13. France—Etablissements Saint-Geours 
(producer, wholesaler, exporter), Sarlat, 
Dordogne, desires to export and seeks re- 
gional agents for Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Kansas City (Kans.), Los Angeles, Minneap- 
olis, New Orleans, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco, for good-to-excellent quality Bordeaux 
shelled walnuts, in lots of 500 cases or more, 
1951 crop. Inspection available by the 
French Official Services at buyer’s expense. 

14. France—Nathalie Mannati (manufac- 
turer), 16, rue Edmond Roger, Paris, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for costume jew- 
elry, beach accessories, and dolls of artisan 
designs. 

15. France—J. & J. Pallas (Grand Armag- 
nac San Gil) (distiller, wholesaler, exporter), 
Domaine de Cassanel, Nérac, Lot-et-Garonne, 
offers for sale 1,000 hectoliters (approxi- 
mately 26,000 gallons) of best-quality Ar- 
magnac brandy (5 to 50 years of age), in 
bottles or casks. Inspection available by the 
French Official Organization at buyer’s ex- 
pense. 

16. France—Société des Filatures de Laines 
Peignées de la Région de Fourmies (manu- 
facturer), 31 Avenue Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Paris, desires to export and seeks agent for 
worsted woolen yarn. 

17. Germany—Allgaeuer Maschinenbau G. 
m. b. H. (manufacturer), 7-8 Fabrikstrasse, 
Kottern bein Kempten/Allg., Bavaria, has 
available for export and seeks agent for ring- 
doubling tertile frames. Illustrated pam- 
phlet (in German) obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

18. Germany—Maschinenfabrik und Eisen- 
giesserei A. Beien (manufacturer), 65 Vinck- 
estrasse, Herne/Westfalen, offers on an out- 
right sale basis underground coal-mining ma- 
chinery. Set of literature (in German and 
English) available on a loan,basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

19. Germany—August Beul, Armaturen- 
fabrik und Metallgiesserei (manufacturer), 
Auf der Traenke, Attendorn i. Westf., offers 
on an outright sale basis (plumbers’ hard- 
ware and threaded brass caps for metal con- 
tainers. Illustrated leaflets (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Bormann & Neupert (whole- 
saler and exporter), 30 Karolingerstrasse, 
Duesseldorf, offers on an outright sale basis 
plumbers’ hardware and measuring instru- 
ments, suitable for steam, gas, and water. 

21. Germany—Diestel & Co. (export mer- 
chant), 135 Oberstrasse, Hamburg, seeks 
United States market and agent for high- 
grade furnishing fabrics including printed 
linens and chintz, for decorations and fur- 
niture. Quantity according to order and 
quality according to samples. 

22. Germany—Eisenwerk Baumgarte 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 4 Brockhagener- 
strasse, Brackwede i. Westf., has boilers and 
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fittings available for export. Illustrated 
brochure (in German) obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—cC. & E. Fein (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter), 43-47 Leuschnerstrasse, 
Stuttgart-West, offers for sale electric tools, 
principally hand-operated electric tools for 
sheet metalwork, hand-operated electric 
hammers, and rock-drilling machines. 
Illustrated pamphlet available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

24. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Johann 
Geis (manufacturer), 9 Cramerstrasse, 
Schweinfurt, Bavaria, seeks United States 
market and agent for woodworking, ball 
grinding, filing, and lapping machines. Illus- 
trated leaflet (in German) obtainable on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Germany—Haug & Wild, Inh., Paul 
Haug, Lederhandschuh-Fabrik (manufac- 
turer), 44a Mittl. Beutaustrasse, Esslingen 
a. N., offers on an outright sale basis each 
month 100 to 150 dozen pairs of ladies’ kid- 
skin gloves, 244-, 4-, and 6-button. Firm 
states gloves are available in all popular 
shades. Correspondence in German pr- 
ferred. 

26. Germany—H. Hauptner, Instrument- 
enfabrik (manufacturer) 38/44 Kullerstrasse, 
Solingen, desires to export and seeKs agent 
for veterinary instruments. Shipping in- 
structions desired by firm. 

27. Germany—Emil Hugel (precious stone 
cutter, manufacturer, exporter), 8 Am All- 
met, Neufechingen, Saar, offers on an out- 
right sale basis first-quality fine and syn- 
thetic stones, cut in any form, quantity to 
be determined by negotiation, and stones 
according to samples furnished. 

28. Germany—Edgar Kliene, Lederwaren- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 7 Manteuffelstrasse, 
Herne, offers on an outright sale basis spec- 
tacle, cigar, and cigarette cases made of 
leather and other materials. Illustrated 
leaflets (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany—J. & H. Klusendick (manu- 
facturer), 87 Froendenberger Strasse, Men- 
den/Sauderland, seeks United States market 
and agent for brass, polished, nickel, or 
chrome-plated plumbers’ hardware. Illus- 
trated booklet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

30. Germany—Metallwerke Neheim Goeke 
& Co. K. G. (manufacturer), 3 Gruener Weg, 
Neheim-Huesten I., offers on an outright 
sale basis heating and steam fittings. 

31. Germany—Walter E. Th. Nohturfft 
(exporter, wholesaler, importer), 14/17 
Bornstrasse, Bremen, offers on an outright 
sale basis worsted wool yarns suitable for 
stockings and machine-knitting; also, wool 
yarns (worsted or carded) for handknitting, 
quantity according to order. Grade: Wool 
of 42s to 60s, having the strength of 10 Nm 
to 18 Nm 2-, 3-, and 4-ply; 20 Nm. to 50 
Nm 2-ply. Firm requests information on 
packaging. 

32. Germany—ROKAL Guss- und Arma- 
turenwerk G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 
Bruchstrasse, Lobberich/Rhld, offers on an 
outright sale basis bathroom fittings; die- 
casting parts of zinc, brass, and aluminum; 
brass chilled casting parts; and 2,000 units of 
miniature electric railways, 12-mm. gage. 

33. Germany—A. E. Rompa (maufacturer), 
50 Admiral Klattstrasse, Wilhelmshaven, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
machines, such as dough mixers and dividers, 
roll mixers, and mincers, suitable for bakeries 
and other food-processing industries, as well 
as hospitals and large-scale kitchens. Firm 
states that some of these machines are also 
adaptable for use in the chemical, pharma- 
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ceutical, and ceramic industries. Inspection 
available at the factory, 50 Admiral Klatt- 
strasse, Wilhelmshaven, Germany. 

34. Germany—Fritz Salzsieder, Hansi- 
Uhrenfabrik (manufacturer), 11 Sonnenweg, 
Forsbach Bez. Koeln, offers on an outright 
sale basis reptile leather straps for wrist 
watches. 

35. Germany—Schleifenbaum & Weber K. 
G. (manufacturer), 6 Sohlbacherstrasse, 
Geisweid Kr. Siegen, offers on an outright 
sale basis metal containers, boilers, and pipe- 
lines. Illustrated pamphlet (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Germany—Curt Schult (manufacturer, 
export merchant), 7 Bieberstrasse, Hamburg, 
offers to export and seeks sole sales agent 
for high-grade needles for knitting, cotton, 
and sewing machines, quantity according to 
order; and 650 flat-knitting machines 
monthly. Price list and literature on knit- 
ting machines only available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

37. Germany—Stahlbau Rheinhausen 
(manufacturer), Rheinhausen (Nieder- 
rhein), offers to plan and build steel con- 
structions and machines, including steel 
bridges, industrial plants, mining equipment, 
and steel buildings. Catalog (in German 
and English) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

38. Germany—Gebr. Steinseifer (manufac- 
turer), 16 Muehlenstrasse, Niederschelden, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
industrial sheet-metal containers. Illus- 
trated pamphlet (in German) obtainable on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Germany—Ultra-Praezisionswerk G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer), 96-109 Muehlstrasse, 
Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis gages, precision measuring tools, 
and milling tools. Illustrated leaflet (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Germany—Wandsbeker Werkzeug Ge- 
sellschaft Beinhoff & Co. (manufacturer, ex- 
port merchant), 3 Koenigsreihe, Hamburg- 
Wandsbek, offers to export and seeks agent 
for machine and hand tools. Set of illus- 
trated literature available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

41. India—Kaiser-i-Hind Association 
(manufacturer, exporter) , 90 Daryaganj Park 
(Post Box 1414), Delhi, wishes to sell to 
department stores and importers of art goods 
the following: (1) Fancy art brass ware, 
Moradabad, Jaijur, Benares, and Kashmir 
styles; (2) artistic carved wood furniture, 
plain or inlaid; (3) brocades, tapestries, 
chain-stitch rugs (modern designs); (4) 
imitation jewelry; (5) ivory art goods; and 
(6) toys. 

42. Iran—H. S. A. Ghassemieh & Sons (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), Seray Cheetsaz, 
Tehran, has available for export cumin seeds, 
walnut kernels, almonds, gum tragacanth, 
pistachio nuts, and gum arabic. 

43. Italy—Coppola & Parodi (manufac- 
turer), Via Borghetto 1, Milan, desires to 
export and seeks agent for best-quality imi- 
tation jewelry and keyrings, quantity ac- 
cording to order. Price list and catalog (in 
Italian) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Italy—S. A. E. Del Soldato Bardi (man- 
ufacturer), 3 Via Tornabuoni, Florence, offers 
on an outright sale basis underwear and 
shirts for men, ladies’ embroidered lingerie, 
and pure silk goods. Samples of silk shirting 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





45. Italy—Officine Meccaniche Sacerdoti 
S. P. A. (manufacturer), 120, Via Ernesto 
Breda, Milan, offers to export and seeks agent 
for windlasses, gears, gear reducers, tractors, 
and traveling cranes, quantity according to 
order. Set of literature (in Italian and 
English) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. Cc. 

46. Italy—Guantificio Peretti Attilio Soc. 
An. (manufacturer), 31 Via Garibaldi, 
Turin, wishes to export and seeKs agent for 
high-class cotton, wool, and silk gloves. 

47. Scotland—J. M. & M. Henderson Ltd. 
(manufacturer), St. Margaret’s Bakery, 
Restalrig Road South, Edinburgh 7, desires 
to export and seeks agent for the highest- 
quality Scottish food, including oatcakes, 
cheese oatcakes, and shortbread. Quantity 
available: 3 tons each week. 

48. Union of South Africa—John Beith 
(South Africa) Pty. Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
and sole selling agent for Transvaal Asbestos 
Ltd., and Phillips’ Asbestos Mines (Pty.) 
Ltd.), ninth Floor, Electron House, Acutt 
Street (P. O. Box 632), Durban, Natal, offers 
on an outright sale basis approximately 800 
tons monthly of chrysotile, crocidolite, amo- 
site, and montasite, suitable for the manu- 
facture of asbestos-cement sheets, tiles, pipes, 
asbestos textiles, and magnesia insulation. 
Available in all grades and packed in jute 
and burlap 120-pound bags net weight. In- 
spection available by the following: (1) Dr. 
J. J. Frankel, D. Sc., F.G. S., A. M. I. M. M.,, 
Durban; (2) McLachlan & Lazar, Johannes- 
burg; and (3) General Superintendence Co., 
Durban and Johannesburg, at purchaser's 
expense. 


Export Opportunities 


49. France—Société Gaston Lanneluc-San- 
son (wholesaler and exporter of wines), 
Bourg-sur-Gironde, Gironde, seeks direct 
purchase quotations for plastic containers 
for wines and other alcoholic beverages rang- 
ing in capacity from 20 liters (5.28 gals.) to 
225 liters (59.5 gals.). Containers should be 
alcohol-resistant, nonabsorbent, nonbreak- 
able, odorless, tasteless, and light in weight. 
It is also desired that the containers be 
cylindrical or cubic in form with stoppers 
or appropriate bungs. 

50. France — L’Alimentation Equilibrée 
(manufacturer), 24, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
feeds and vitamins for cattle. 

51. France—Les Moulages du Sud-Ouest 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Cour- 
biac-Saintes, Charente-Maritime, wishes di- 
rect purchase quotations for 2,000 kilograms 
of good-quality polyethylene for use in manu- 
facturing bottle stoppers with plastic crown 
or ring. 

52. Italy—-NUTROGEN s. r. 1. (manufac- 
turer), Via Pelizza da Volpedo, 51, Milan, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for nail 
polish, lipstick, and hair dye. 

53. Italy—TRE O S. A. (Industria Italiana 
Ogetti Originali Omaggio), (manufacturer, 
importing distributor), 4, Piazza Cadorne, 
Milan, is in the market for novelties and gift 
articles, including brass cigarette holders. 

54. Syria—Abdallah M. Farra (importing 
distributor, commission merchant, exporter), 
King Faruq Street, Aleppo, seeks purchase 
quotations for trial orders of the following 
commodities: (1) Clear-crystal articles, such 
as vases, glasses, table pieces, and de luxe 
items, $2,000 to $3,000 worth, $100,000 an- 
nually; (2) porcelain vases, glasses, statues, 
and de luze articles, $3,000 to $4,000, $100,000 
annually; 10 first-quality luster or crystal 
chandeliers, 100 units annually; and (4) 
bronze statues of all kinds and sizes, $4,000 
worth. Firm would appreciate receiving 
photographs and catalogs on the above items. 


Agency Opportunities 


55. Belgium—Pugh & Co., S. A. (importer, 
sales agent), 316 Avenue d’Auderghem, Brus- 
sels, seeks agencies from United States pro- 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
BRAZIL CONSIDERED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’”’) 


Belgian Congo 


Exchange and Finance 


INTERNATIONAL BANK LOANS FOR CONGO 
DEVELOPMENT 


The approval of two loans totaling 
$70,000,000 for facilitating progress of the 
Congo Ten Year Development Plan was 
announced by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development on Septem- 
ber 13, 1951. A loan of $40,000,000 was 
granted to the Belgian Congo government; 
the other loan, amounting to $30,000,000, 
was granted to the Belgian Government. 

The loan to the Congo, which is fully 
guaranteed by the Kingdom of Belgium, will 
provide foreign exchange for imports into 
the colony resulting from the Congo Ten 
Year Plan, from countries other than Bel- 
gium. Proceeds of the loan to Belgium will 
be used to meet the gold and dollar impact 
of the Congo Plan on the Belgian economy. 
Belgian production and exportation of goods 
are expected to increase as the need for 
equipment and supplies, and also the de- 
mand for general consumption goods, be- 
come greater in the Congo as a result of the 
development program. Increased demand 
on the part of the Colony for such goods will 
in turn résult in increased importation of 
raw materials and consumer goods into 
Belgium, and also the diversion to home 
markets of goods which might otherwise be 
exported. 

As the need arises, the Belgian Government 
will make available to the Congo Govern- 
ment, Belgian or Congolese francs equivalent 
to the amount of the Bank’s loan of 
$30,000,000. 

The Congo Ten Year Development Plan 
(1949-59), which did not get under way until 
1950, is designed primarily for the purpose 
of expanding production, increasing exports, 
and raising the living standard in the Colony. 
Public and private expenditures during the 
10-year period are expected to total more 
than $1,000,000,000. Expenditures by the 
Government and publicly owned enterprises 
for transportation, communication, electric 
power, and water service, as well as for pub- 
lic health, education, and improvement of 
agriculture, will amount to about $600,000,- 
000 during the period. Private investment 
will be principally in the mining industry. 
However, sizable investments are also being 
made in industries producing building mate- 
rials, glass, furniture, textiles, foods, and 
tobacco. 

The International Bank loans relate par- 
ticularly to expenditures during the 2-year 
period, July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1953, and to 
expenditures for improvement and expansion 
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of the transportation network (exclusive of 
air transport). Both loans are for a period 
of 25 years, and bear interest at the rate of 
444 percent annually, including 1-percent 
commission. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty SUSPENDED ON CEMENT 


By legislative ordinance published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of the Belgian Congo 
dated July 10, 1951, the import duty on 
cement was suspended in the Belgian Congo 
and the Trusteeship Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi effective on June 29, 1951. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF CHRISTMAS TREES FROM 
CANADA AND U. S. CONSIDERED 


The Supplies Commission of Bermuda will 
consider permits for the importation of 
Christmas trees from Canada and the United 
States up to a maximum c. i. f. value of $200 
for each importer, according to Government 
notice No. 303, dated September 17, 1951, and 
published in the Bermuda Gazette of Sep- 
tember 22. 


IMPORT OF PLATE GLASS FROM DOLLAR 
SOURCES AUTHORIZED 


The importation into Bermuda of plate 
glass from dollar sources is authorized by 
Government notice No. 316—1951, dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1951, and published in the Ber- 
muda Gazette of September 29. 


- = 
Bolivia 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


Noteworthy economic developments in 
Septemer were the arrival at La Paz, Bo- 
livia, of a United Nations commission which 
is to arrange for the carrying out of the rec- 
ommendations of the Keenleyside Report and 
the completion by two United States tech- 
nicians of a 3-week preliminary appraisal of 
a land-use survey of the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz area. Progress on the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz highway is slightly ahead of 
schedule. There were no work stoppages in 
September, but workers continued to feel the 
pinch of rising living costs. 


FINANCE 


Uncertainty regarding the Government’s 
taxation and monetary policies was reflected 
in the continued decline of the boliviano, 
which fell to a new low of 201 bolivianos to 
the dollar. Because of the depreciation of 
the boliviano and the consequent disappear- 
ance from circulation of coins of one-half 
boliviano (US$0.00833 at the official exchange 
rate of US$0.0165) or less, the Government 
decreed on September 19 the issuance 
through the Central Bank of new currency of 
1-, 5-, and 10-boliviano denominations. An 
order for 300,000,000 coins of 1- and 5-boli- 








viano denominations has been placed and 
delivery in January 1952 is expected. 

As of June 30, the outstanding Central 
Bank issue consisted of 30,000,000 notes of 
1-boliviano, 135,000,000 of 5-bolivianos, and 
154,000,000 of 10-bolivianos. The sum con- 
stituted 8.18 percent of the total currency 
in circulation at the time. 

The total money in circulation on June 30, 
1951, was 3,887,000,000 bolivianos, repre- 
senting an increase of 13.27 percent since the 
beginning of the year. However, foreign- 
exchange holdings have improved, and the 
legal reserve against the outstanding note 
issue, as Officially calculated, has risen to 58.5 
percent. Should the new small-denomina- 
tion currency no longer require cover from 
the Central Bank, the currency issuing power 
of the Bank would be considerably increased, 
as the legal reserve of gold and foreign cur- 
rency is 50 percent. 

The closing of existing commercial banks 
and their consolidation or transfer among 
themselves was prohibited by a decree of 
September 20. Application to close an ex- 
isting bank may, however, be made to the 
Superintendency of Banks, which, on con- 
sidering the matter with the Central Bank, 
may authorize or refuse permission to liqui- 
date the applicant bank or recommend that 
it be given assistance by the Central Bank. 
Bank participation in the ownership of other 
banks established in the country is limited to 
30 percent of the shares, except in the Cen- 
tral Bank. 

No further action has followed the ex- 
change of notes ostensibly reviving the 1947 
commercial treaty between Argentina and 
Bolivia; and Bolivia has entered into a tem- 
porary tin contract without apparent regard 
for commitments to Argentina under the 
agreement. 


MINING—PETROLEUM 


Early in September, a 30-day tin contract 
was signed with the U. S. Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation calling for the delivery 
of 1 month’s production at a price of $1.12. 
Producers were dissatisfied with the price 
and the schedule of smelting charges fixed in 
the contract and were hopeful that negotia- 
tions for a long-term contract initiated at 
the end of the month would result in terms 
more favorable to the Bolivian industry. 

The Banco Minero was reported to be nego- 
tiating for a barter of a portion of its low- 
grade tin concentrates for German machinery 
and for a renewal of the barter agreement 
with Switzerland for the exchange of anti- 
mony for dyestuffs. In an effort to put its 
San Jose tin mine on an economical basis 
the Banco Minero was planning to hire 
several foreign engineers. The San Jose mine 
has been sustaining heavy losses. 

Petroleum production has declined and 
at the Camiri field is reportedly running 
little more than 900 barrels per day. Low 
production and delay in the arrival of a 
tanker at the Chilean port of Antofagasta has 
resulted in unofficial gasoline rationing and 
may culminate in a severe shortage of gaso- 
line and kerosene early in October. Trans- 
shipment from the Chilean port has been 
limited by the recent withdrawal of 12 tank 
cars formerly reserved by the Bolivian- 
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Antofagasta Railway for the Bolivian state 
petroleum monopoly. 


RAILWAYS—HIGHWAYS 


Negotiations for improved railroad service 
between the Chilean port of Arica and Bolivia 
continued. One extra locomotive and 10 flat- 
cars were assigned to the Arica-La Paz run by 
the Chilean Ministry of Public Works and 
Communications. Meanwhile, goods and 
commodities at the port of Arica awaiting 
transshipment to Bolivia decreased approxi- 
mately 1,500 metric tons, from slightly less 
than 20,000 tons at the end of August to 
somewhat over 18,000 metric tons at the end 
of September, accountable presumably to a 
reduction in cargo landed and to the use of 
aircraft by the Bolivian Government to 
expedite forwarding of certain priority items. 

Shifts of equipment and personnel by the 
United States firm constructing the Cocha- 
bamba-Santa Cruz highway, plus the use of 
existing roads and the small airfield at 
Comarapa, are expected to enable the com- 
pany to continue operations during the 1951- 
52 rainy season beginning in October at a 
level unprecedented on any project of sim- 
ilar nature in Bolivia, and to resume full- 
scale activity at the end of the rainy season 
without any appreciable logistic delays, an 
achievement which would be equally unpre- 
cedented in the country. 


INDUSTRY—AGRICULTURE 


Occasional rains in September relieved 
somewhat the hydroelectric power shortage 
at La Paz, and the Canadian company serving 
the city provisionally relaxed rationing there, 
but in other principal cities severe rationing 
continued. 

Increase in the Peruvian sugar quota, 
under the recent modification of the 1948 
United States Sugar Act, evoked concern that 
Bolivia’s sugar supply, provided almost en- 
tirely by Peru, might be adversely affected. 
The threat of lessened or more costly imports 
may provide the needed impulse to intensify 
domestic production, now approximately 10 
percent of total consumption. 

Preliminary land clearance reportedly is 
under way on the large property recently 
acquired by the Algodonera Boliviana S. A.., 
south of Santa Cruz, where large-scale cotton- 
plantations are projected. The first experi- 
mental plantings were to be made in Novem- 
ber, under the guidance of a privately con- 
tracted United States technician. 

The new wholesale price for dressed beef 
for the city of La Paz, finally reached be- 
tween the meat-packing companies and the 
Ministry of Agriculture, is 33 bolivianos per 
kilogram, and the retail price is approxi- 
mately 40 bolivianos per kilogram. The 
price for Beni cattle on the hoof was fixed at 
4,000 bolivianos per head. 

A call for bids was issued on September 20 
by the Ministry of National Economy for the 
provision of the following foodstuffs: 200,000 
quintals (1 quintal=100 pounds) of sugar 
for the first quarter of 1952; 320,000 quintals 
of rice for the entire year 1952; 32,400 metric 
tons of wheat, covering the first half of the 
year; and 2,250 metric tons of powdered milk. 


IMMIGRATION 


The 1950 demographic census, made pub- 
lic on September 19, 1951, reveals Bolivia’s 
total population to be 3,019,031. The Direc- 
tor General of Statistics found the annual 
population growth index of 1.16 percent low, 
and cited as reasons therefor inadequate 
sanitation and education, resulting in high 
infant mortality, and the inappreciable flow 
of immigrants into the country as contrasted 
with strong emigratory tendencies. 

Revived interest in the implementation of 
the immigration treaty signed in January 
with the International Labor Office may be 
evidenced by the appointment of a Bolivian 
delegate to the Migration Conference to be 
held in Italy in October. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


After a 3-week preliminary appraisal of 
the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz area, two Ameri- 
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can technicians returned to the United 
States to report their observations regarding 
the projected land-use survey of that area 
under the Point IV Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram. 

Negotiations regarding the provisions of 
the convention between UN and Bolivia to 
cover a long-range technical assistance proj- 
ect were under way and both the Bolivians 
and the visiting UN delegation appeared op- 
timistic regarding the prospects of an agree- 
ment. Under the plan, UN administrative 
assistance would serve just below the min- 
isterial level and UN technical advisers would 
be placed in various other key Government 
offices. The Bolivian commission represent- 
ing the Military Junta was also considering 
means of streamlining some ministries so as 
to take fuller advantage of this outside as- 
sistance and to cope with over-all problems 
at a policy level—U. S. Empassy, La Paz, 
Sepr. 24, 1951. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


BOLIVIAN NATURALIZATION PROCEDURE 
MODIFIED 


The legal procedure for admittance of 
aliens to citizenship by naturalization in 
Bolivia was modified by a law-decree of 
August 30, 1951, which extended from 2 to 3 
years the necessary period of continuous 
residence within the country, according to a 
report of September 12, from the U. S. Em- 
bassy at La Paz. For certain aliens under 
special circumstances, as in the case of mar- 
riage with a Bolivian citizen, or the parent- 
age of Bolivian children, the 1-year residence 
provision of the Bolivian State Political Con- 
stitution was retained. 

The new law-decree stipulates that any 
naturalized citizen who, without having 
resided in Bolivia for a period of 5 years after 
receiving his naturalization, absents himself 
from the country for more than 1 year, or 
establishes residence in a foreign country, 
shall have his citizenship automatically re- 
voked, unless he can submit evidence justify- 
ing his sojourn abroad. Cancellation of citi- 
zenship will be executed by means of a 
Supreme Resolution in each case, and the 
information communicated to the consular 
service in order that the respective Bolivian 
passport may be confiscated and annulled. 

The law-decree revokes the law of Decem- 
ber 16, 1948, and regulating decree No. 1692 
of July 28, 1949, which grants municipalities 
the right to extend naturalization, and rees- 
tablishes, with certain modifications, the 
procedure set up by Supreme Decree of De- 
cember 1, 1938, under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Government and Immigration. 


Brazil 


Recent Economic Developments 


Clearance sales of seasonal merchandise 
continued in central and southern Brazil 
during the month ended September 17. 
Many retail businessmen, in view of the war 
scare, during the past year accumulated in- 
ventories excessive for normal times. A more 
than seasonal decline in sales of cotton and 
woolen textiles, especially the latter, was 
again reported from Porto Alegre; the situa- 
tion in woolens was affected by the very 
warm winter, and even heavy price reduc- 
tions were reported unsuccessful in moving 
stocks. However, price increases in Sao 
Paulo appeared to about balance the price 
decreases. 


JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


The Joint Brazil-United States Economic 
Development Commission has devoted its 
attention principally to problems of trans- 
portation since it officially initiated its ac- 
tivities on July 19, 1951. In this field the 
improvement of railroad service has been the 
subject of highest priority and specific proj- 
ects are being worked on to provide a greater 





degree of interchange of traffic and enable 
the formation of longer trains among the 
three broad-gage railroads, the Central do 
Brazil, the Paulista, and the Santos-Jundiai. 
Another phase of the transportation problem 
which has been presented to the Commission 
for consideration is that pertaining to im- 
provements in ports. The directions of sey- 
eral port administrations, as well as the 
directors of nearly every railroad in Brazil, 
have appeared before the Commission to out- 
line the requirements of their particular 
activity. The Minister of Transportation 
and Public Works and the Minister of 
Finance attended a number of _ these 
meetings. 

Written statements of the requirements of 
the various railroads and ports are to be 
submitted, to assist the Commission in de- 
termining the need for foreign and domestic 
financing of the desired improvements. The 
Commission also has devoted considerable 
attention to the problem of how projects 
may be financed. In this connection sources 
of local and foreign currency required for 
projects have been examined. 

The program of trainees and the assign- 
ment of specialists to Brazil is in full swing. 
A number of training grants for Brazilians 
in the United States have been received, and 
several outstanding Brazilian leaders asso- 
ciated with phases of the economic develop- 
ment of the country have been extended 
invitational grants for 3 months’ consulta- 
tion and travel in the United States. 

The American Section of the Commission 
has a staff of 11 officers and the arrival of 
4 more was expected before the end of 
September. Most of the Americans have 
counterpart Brazilian colleagues in their par- 
ticular specialties. 


FINANCE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Government’s draft bill to create an 
official free exchange market now is being 
considered by committees in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Although it is generally expected 
that the bill eventually will be passed, the 
present debate probably will result in some 
alteration of its provisions. The bill would 
provide for the continuation of all trade 
transactions in the present official exchange 
market; foreign investment transactions 
would have the option of using the con- 
trolled official market under the restrictions 
currently in effect or the proposed official 
free exchange market with no restrictions on 
the entry and exit of capital or dividends. 

The new income tax bill still is in commit- 
tee in the same senate, and it is reported 
that the proposed increase from 15 to 30 per- 
cent in the withholding tax on bearer stock 
shares in corporations has been reduced to 
20 percent. 

An agreement was signed on August 24 
between the Federal Government and the 
Bank of Brazil providing that henceforth 
interest on Government bearer bonds will 
be paid by any agency of the bank upon 
presentation of the coupons. The measure 
should aid in increasing the marketability 
of Government bonds. The former process 
of obtaining interest payments was slow and 
cumbersome. 

Press reports recently have indicated that 
the Government intends to market a 10,- 
000,000,000-cruzeiro bond issue in the near 
future. 

During August the Superintendency of 
Money and Credit in the Bank of Brazil was 
reorganized to provide for a more effective 
supervision of financial institutions in Brazil. 
A new division staffed with selected em- 
ployees was created to carry out regular in- 
spections of the banks and other financial 
establishments in the country. 

A special commission has prepared a plan 
for consideration by the responsible authori- 
ties which would place responsibility for the 
supervision of credit in Brazil in the Super- 
intendency of Money and Credit. The plan 
would establish a priority system for loans 
for the development and maintenance of the 
various types of production in the country. 
It would be administered by a Commission 
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for the Voluntary Selection of Credit, but 
compliance with the suggestions of the com- 
mittee by credit institutions would be on a 
voluntary basis. 


COFFEE 


The Sao Paulo coffee crop just harvested 
continues to be officially estimated at 7,400,- 
000 bags of 60 kilograms each. However, it is 
maintained by some trade circles that this 
figure is too optimistic and that the crop did 
not exceed 6,500,000 bags. Prospects for the 
1951-52 crop appear good and growers are 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of a profit- 
able season. They believe that the present 
drop in prices was caused by political maneu- 
vers, and is only temporary. 


BRAZIL NuTs 


The Brazil-nut market, which had been 
weak since late July, because of the low 
prices of 13 and 45 cents per pound f. o. b. 
Amazon ports offered by United States buyers 
for unshelled and shelled nuts, respectively, 
began to show a definite upward tendency in 
late August, when prices rose 2 or 3 cents for 
unshelled and 7 to 10 cents for shelled nuts. 
Even greater strength would have been 
shown, it was said, had United Kingdom 
buyers been active in the market. Local ex- 
porters feel confident that about 2,000 tons 
of unshelled nuts remaining in their hands 
from this season’s crop will be disposed of at 
a satisfactory price. 


RUBBER 


Although earlier estimates of rubber pro- 
duction in the Amazon Valley forecast a 
harvest of 30,000 tons, recent indications 
are for a reduction from this figure by about 
2,000 tons. The reduction is said to have 
been caused by a reluctance of some dealers 
at interior points to dispose of their holdings 
at current prices, hoping for an early in- 
crease, and owing also to the fact that Gov- 
ernment aid to producers early this year had 
not had time to produce the expected 
results. 

Cocoa BEANS 


The Bahia cocoa market remained inactive 
during August, and was little changed from 
July. Sales during August, all to countries 
other than the United States, totaled only 
9,376 bags of 60 kilograms. Recent slow 
sales were said to have resulted from the 
establishment by the Bahia Cocoa Trade 
Commission of minimum prices too high for 
the world cocoa market. The BCTC lowered 
its minimum prices on September 5 from 
34.65 to 32.50 cents per pound for sales to 
the United States, as well as lowering other 
market quotations, and it was expected that 
buyers would show greater interest. 


CasToR SEED 


The Bahia castor-seed market was rela- 
tively inactive during the past month. 
United States buyers purchased 600 tons of 
seed at US$240 per 1,016 kilograms, f. o. b. 
Bahia, for September—October delivery. The 
price fell after this transaction to US§$210 
for October shipment, and European buyers 
showed no interest in Bahia castor seed at 
these recent prices. The drop in United 
States prices for castor seed was reflected 
in a decline from 300 to 200 cruzeiros per 
60-kilogram bag for this commodity on the 
Recife market. Despite the drop, the price 
still was sufficiently high to attract pro- 
ducers, and a crop of 30,000 tons was ex- 
pected in the northeastern area. 


COTTON AND SISAL 


Prices of cotton in northeastern Brazil 
have returned to last year’s peak of C$420 
per arroba of 15 kilograms because of the 
anticipated short crop. Serious leaf-cater- 
pillar damage has been expected to cut pro- 
duction to about 60,000 tons, or only about 
50 percent of last year’s harvest. The north- 
eastern sisal-crop prospects are good, and 
production may reach 45,000 tons. 


ALUMINUM 


Production of aluminum at the plant of 
the Electroquimica Brazil S. A. at Ouro Preto 
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was resumed on August 17. The plant, 
which was constructed during the war, had 
been closed for the past several years. Pro- 
duction of aluminum at Ouro Preto will 
total about 2,000 metric tons per year, which 
will supply about one-fifth of Brazil’s total 
annual aluminum needs. Electric power is 
obtained from nearby hydroelectric power 
plants. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Brazil in January-June 1951 
amounted to 2,221,000 metric tons and 
15,299,000,000 cruzeiros; exports in January— 
May totaled 1,863,000 tons valued at 12,621,- 
000,000. cruzeiros, and imports 4,124,000 tons 
valued at 12,810,000,000 cruzeiros—U. S. 
EMBASSY, RIO DE JANEIRO, SEPT. 17, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN LIST OF COMMODITIES EXEMPT 
FrRoM Import LICENSE 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil announced on September 13, 
and 14, 1951, certain changes in the list of 
agricultural materials exempt from import 
license, as issued on March 1, 1951. The 
item, “inorganic compounds of copper,” is 
added to the list, and items “nicotine sul- 
phate” and “Acetyl acid-salicylic”’ is deleted. 


NEw COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
ARGENTINA CONSIDERED 


The Brazilian Consultative Commission on 
Foreign Trade met on August 30, 1951, with 
representatives of industry, commerce, and 
agriculture to receive suggestions and opin- 
ions from them regarding the new trade 
agreement with Argentina now being 
studied. One of the main topics discussed 
was textiles and yarn and the need to place 
200,000,000 meters of textiles in foreign mar- 
kets. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
PAKISTAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Pakistan.”’) 


Ceylon 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 


Approximately 15,000,000 pounds of tea 
were sold during the four auctions held in 
Ceylon during August, an increase of 5,000,- 
000 pounds over sales in August 1950. Aver- 
age price per pound for all teas was approxi- 
mately 180 rupees (1 rupee—US$0.21). 

The amount of rubber offered on the mar- 
ket continued to be small as heavy rains 
restricted tapping operations during the pre- 
ceding month. Prices reached the lowest 
level of the year, No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet 
selling for 1.68 rupees per pound. 

Copra supplies were definitely easier, but 
demand continued sfrong throughout the 
month, and the price on August 31 was 12.50 
rupees per candy (1 candy=—560 pounds). 
Heavy orders were placed for desiccated coco- 
nut, but at comparatively low prices. 


INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 


The Ministry of Industries, Industrial Re- 
search and Fisheries, announced on August 
21 that plants to produce DDT, caustic soda, 
and chlorine are to be started shortly. The 
estimated cost of the projects is 13,000,000 
rupees. The UN International Children’s 
Emergency Fund has promised to grant 
2,000,000 rupees for the DDT plant and nec- 
essary technicians, on the condition that 
Ceylon erect a caustic-soda plant to provide 
the chlorine necessary to the manufacture 
of DDT. Tenders for the caustic soda plant 
are to be called for in the near future. 

Tenders were called for on August 14, 1951, 
for the establishment of an acetic-acid fac- 


tory. The deadline for the tender is set for 
December 14, 1951. 

A proposed project to erect a plant to pro- 
duce rayon has been abandoned by the 
Ministry for the present. 

Talk of a government-sponsored shipping 
line was revived in August by comments of 
the Minister of Commerce and Trade in a 
London interview. The proposed shipping 
line is expected to be run as a corporation in 
which the Government of Ceylon and a for- 
eign shipping firm are to be associated as 
stockholders. 

An advisor to the United Kingdom Minis- 
try of Transport arrived in Colombo on Sep- 
tember 2, 1951, to investigate reports of con- 
gestion in the Colombo harbor. This con- 
gestion had resulted in the United Kingdom 
and continental shipping conferences impos- 
ing a 25 percent freight surcharge effective 
June 1, 1951, on cargoes to Colombo. The 
surcharge was reduced to 20 percent on Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, but at the same time a freight 
rate increase of 15 percent was imposed. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Ceylon had an import balance of 27,238,416 
rupees in July. Imports during the month 
totaled 130,596,879 rupees, approximately 1,- 
500,000 rupees less than imports in the pre- 
ceding month. The principal imports were 
rice (31,240,311 rupees); cotton yarns and 
manufactures (11,942,533 rupees); wheat 
flour (10,608,257 rupees); and fertilizers (4,- 
978,014 rupees). Principal suppliers in order 
of importance were Burma, the United King- 
dom, India, Australia, and the United States. 
Imports from the United States amounted 
to 10,083,233 rupees, of which cotton goods, 
valued at 3,518,822 rupees, was the principal 
item. India followed closely as a cotton- 
textile supplier, furnishing goods valued at 
3,212,303 rupees. 

July exports of domestic goods totaled 151,- 
081,628 rupees, about 7,500,000 rupees less 
than exports in the preceding month. Re- 
exports, chiefly ships’ bunkers, amounted to 
6,874,165 rupees. The chief exports were tea 
(79,217,388 rupees); rubber (27,730,981 
rupees); and coconut oil (25,864,214 rupees). 
Principai markets for Ceylon exports, in or- 
der of importance, were the United King- 
dom, Australia, and the United States. 

The much-discussed sliding scale of export 
duties became effective for rubber at mid- 
night on September 9, 1951. The Govern- 
ment is expected to observe the reaction of 
the rubber market for a short period before 
extending the sliding scale of duties to other 
exports. 

BUDGET AND FINANCE 


The 1951-52 budget passed its third read- 
ing in the House of Representatives on Au- 
gust 22, 1951, and has been submitted to the 
Senate. Government receipts for July 
amounted to 92,681,607 rupees, and payments 
104.329,774 rupees, an excess of payments 
over receipts of 11,648,167 rupees. 

Of the 60,000,000-rupee long-term loan 
floated on August 1, 1951, by the Central Bank 
of Ceylon, 37,589,600 rupees had been sub- 
scribed by August 31. The closing date is 
October 31, 1951. 


Cost oF LIVING AND EMPLOYMENT 

The cost of living in Colombo during Au- 
gust dropped slightly from the all-time high 
reached in February, March, and June. The 
drop is attributed to lower prices for textiles 
and certain food products. 

Employment increased in June by about 
1,000. During June 54,999 persons were re- 
ported as unemployed —U. S. Emsassy, Co- 
TOMBO, SEPT. 10, 1951. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTION CHANGES 


Decree No. 638 of March 20, 1951, establish- 
ing Colombia’s list of prohibited imports has 
been further modified by decree 1896 of Sep- 
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tember 10, 1951. The new decree adds pas- 
senger automobile chassis and bodies to the 
list and deletes certain sanitary articles, 
additional tractor and industrial tires, and 
motorcycles. The decree also adds a few 
items to the list of imports requiring prior 
approval of the Ministries of Agriculture and 
Development and amends the list of articles 
that may be imported into the Islands of 
San Andreas and Providencia. 
The modifications are as follows: 


Prohibited List 


Add to tariff item No. 891, Automobile 
chassis: (a) Having a body length of less 
than 3 meters. 

Add to tariff item 892 (a), Bodies for auto- 
motive vehicles, for the transportation of pas 
sengers: “(1) bodies for passenger or sport 
automobiles with the exception of incomplete 
bodies for assembly.”’ 

Add to tariff item 752 (c), Articles of un- 
malleable cast iron not elsewhere specified, 
otherwise elaborated: “except fixed apparatus 
for sanitary or hygienic use, of enameled un 
malleable cast iron.” 

Add to tariff item 375 (c) (2), Rubber tires 
for vehicles, pneumatic tire casings, of a weight 
per unit of over 5 kilograms and up to 45 kilo 
grams, inclusive: “except pneumatic tire cas- 
ings of the following characteristics and dimen 
sions: For tractors and agricultural imple- 
ments, 6.00 x 19 of 4 or 6 ply: for industrial 
and warehouse transport use, 6.00 x 9.” 

Add to tariff item 894, Motorcycles and motor 
bicycles; side cars; “except motorcycles.” 


To the list of imports requiring prior ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Agriculture (arti- 
cle 7 of decree 638) should be added the 
following: Tariff item 70 (a), Rice: Paddy or 
rough, tariff item 80 (a) (1), Aniseed. 

To the list of imports requiring prior 
approval of both the Ministries of Agricul- 
ture and Development should be added the 
following articles: 


Tariff item 24, Milk and cream preserved in 
blocks or powder or condensed, with or without 
sugar added. 

Tariff item Ex—133, Infant dietetic products 
prepared with a base of flour, starch, and malt 
extract. 

Tariff item Ex—150, Infant dietetic products 
prepared with a milk base. 


To the list of articles that may be im- 
ported exclusively into the Islands of San 
Andreas and Providencia, the following 
items should be added: 


Tariff item Description 
20.............. Simply salted, dried, or smoked fish. 
eres .. Cheeses of all kinds. 

A Onions and garlic. 
ae Cereal grits or grains: 
(a) Wheat; 
(d) Corn. 
116 pale Sausages of all kinds. 
. | . Other meat preparations and preserves. 
eS Meat extracts, solid or liquid, even if 
flavored with vegetable substances. 
as... . Prepared and preserved fish other than 
that included in item 20: 
(a) Imported in boxes, jars, or hermet- 
ically sealed containers: 
(1) Sardines; 
(2) Others. 
130... ... Other preserved vegetables and parts 
of plants: 
(a) In hermetically sealed containers. 
143._........... Fruit juice, liquid or concentrated, 
without sugar added: 
(a) Without alcohol. 
148-A..... . Preparations for soups and broths. 


Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business continued slack in Costa Rica 
during September. Merchants generally did 
not withdraw imports from Customs ware- 
houses but waited for new exchange regu- 
lations and tariff rates. Contributing to the 
slackness was their preoccupation with in- 
ventories at the end of the business year 
on September 30. When the proposed legis- 
lation comes into force and Christmas buy- 
ing begins a business upswing is anticipated. 
Credit is tight, and various plans for in- 
creasing banking capital for new loans have 
been put forward. The new loans are to 
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be directed principally toward agricultural 
and industrial production, but they will also 
permit increased commercial credit facili- 
ties. The cost-of-living index showed that 
wholesale prices dropped slightly whereas re- 
tail prices showed no appreciable variation. 


THE Tax PROGRAM AND GOVERNMENT BUDGETS 


With the convening of the Legislative As- 
sembly in second session on September 1, 
the Administration introduced for debate 
the financial measures it considers most 
urgent. These are the International Pay- 
ments Law, which is designed to replace the 
Law for Control of International Transac- 
tions; a new customs tariff schedule; a 1952 
budget; and a general banking law. 

The International Payments Law is similar 
to the legislation it is to replace with the 
exceptions that it does not provide for ex- 
change surcharges and profits on foreign 
exchange sales will be devoted to increasing 
the capital of the Rural Agricultural Credit 
Councils and the Agricultural Bank of 
Cartago. Three days after signature a list 
of imports will be published as an appendage 
to this law, specifying the articles that may 
be paid for by official-rate foreign exchange. 
It is believed that the list will cover prac- 
tically all imports now listed in the prefer- 
ential and first categories under legislation 
still in force. 

The new tariff schedule shows that rate 
increases Offset, in part, decreases in revenue, 
which will result from the repeal of the law 
for Control of International Transactions 
with its exchange surcharges. When com- 
bined with the exchange surcharges slated 
for later specification this new tariff will, 
according to the Administration, result in 
a continuation of the import charges now 
levied on preferential and first-category 
items, whereas items now classified as sec- 
ond, third and fourth category imports will 
come under somewhat lower-than-current 
charges. Prohibited exports are steel drums, 
archaeological objects, cows less than 4 years 
old, and silver coins or bars. Special licen- 
sing for export of these items is required. 
Some high-cost local manufacturers felt that 
the proposed tariff was not sufficiently pro- 
tective. 

The 1952 budget was introduced, with ex- 
penditures to balance receipts at 143,500,000 
colones. The original 1951 budget was passed 
at 135,000,000 colones. Authorized addi- 
tional expenditures leveled the 1951 budget 
by about 140,600,000 colones by August 1. 
The sum of 3,100,000 colones has been ear- 
marked for the external debt, of which about 
1,000,000 colones is said to be for use in 
making payments on the privately held 
foreign bonded indebtedness in moratorium 
since 1931. (7.52 colones=US$1, free-market 
rate.) 

Action on other vital measures of the Ad- 
ministration’s tax program, that is, proposals 
for a stiff coffee tax, and new and increased 
income and property taxes, still subject to 
considerable resistance, have been tempo- 
rarily shelved in order that full time might 
be devoted to the aforementioned proposals. 

New final Government income figures for 
the fiscal year 1950 have been published. 
The previously announced budget surplus of 
11,200,000 colones was revised upward to 
13,400,000 colones, and the additional sur- 
plus was devoted to much-needed public- 
works spending. Government receipts are 
exceeding budgeted expenditures, and addi- 
tional authorized spending for public works 
is foreseen. 

The balance-of-payments and balance-of- 
trade figures reported by the Central Bank 
continue in favorable relationship, but on 
the basis of increased expenditures with 
lessened earnings in the second half year, 
some modification is foreseen. Customs 
warehouse receipts showed a record of 
7,700,000 colones for August, possibly because 
of the need for replacing stocks and because 
only shipments made on or after August 1 
were accorded the newly proposed customs 
charges. 





FINANCE 


The Central Bank is again under pressure 
from business and the Administration to 
authorize the raising of the presently au- 
thorized 275,000,000-colone ceiling on com- 
mercial bank loans. The Central Bank has 
sought to maintain the figure at about 221,- 
000,000 colones. Their commercial bank 
loans were at 230,000,000 colones at the 
beginning of September, of which 27,000,000 
colones was invested in State bonds. Re- 
luctant to inflate the currency the Central 
Bank has put forward various plans for 
increasing the capital of the banks, includ- 
ing one involving a sizable dollar loan from 
United States banks. 

The Central Bank announced publicly its 
long-held view for devaluing the colon. The 
single rate proposed was 6.20 colones to the 
U. S. dollar, in contrast to the current offi- 
cial parity of 5.65 colones to the U. S. dollar 
and an Officially maintained rate of 17.52 
colones to the U. S. dollar on the free ex- 
change market. Foreign-exchange earnings 
now justify and make possible this step, the 
Central Bank argued. The Administration 
has vetoed this proposal, arguing that the 
cost of living would thereby be increased on 
articles of primary necessity. 


AGRICULTURE 


Corn, beans, rice, and nuts, which form 
the largest part of the food supply of the 
mass of Costa Ricans are showing plentiful 
harvests but small export quantities are 
foreseen. The Government’s National Pro- 
duction Council continues to purchase these 
products for storage and later off-season 
sale in order to stabilize the local retail mar- 
ket and prevent speculation. The NPC con- 
tinues under attack from private pressure 
groups who claim Government interference 
in enterprises traditionally reserved for 
private initiative. 

Self-sufficiency, with a 1,200-bale crop, is 
foreseen for Costa Rica’s needs for cotton 
lint. Heavy rains in recent months have 
caused a lowering of the 1951 estimate of 
the cacao-bean crop from 4,000,000 kilograms 
to 3,300,000 kilograms. 

An attempt was made by a small group 
to corner Costa Rica’s IWA wheat allotment 
of 33,000 metric tons. The Administration 
has challenged this attempt and has an- 
nounced itself ready to effect a redistribu- 
tion to prevent high-profit taking arising 
from any near-monopoly situation. 

STICA (Servicio Tecnico Inter-Americano 
de Cooperacion Agricola) recommended 
eventual switching of agricultural patterns 
between the Pacific coast Guanacaste Prov- 
ince and the Atlantic areas. Cattle would 
be more profitably fattened on the Atlantic 
slope where there are year-round rains and 
abundant pasturage, whereas the seasonal 
pattern and more level lands of the Guana- 
caste region could with irrigation be best de- 
voted to the production of grains. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CUSTOMS UNION 


The Salvadoran proposal to discuss the 
possibility of a Central American customs 
union and economic bloc was given favorable 
recognition by the President, but concrete 
plans must apparently stem from _ the 
initiators. 

Ex-President Figures began a series of radio 
talks on his views for the political economy 
of Costa Rico. He stressed that native insti- 
tutions and social patterns be recognized in 
the shaping of an economy. Small- and 
medium-sized family or private entrepre- 
neurs in agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
facturing best serve the country he noted, 
but where large-scale operations have mo- 
nopoly or social implications, autonomous 
public organizations should take over. On 
the electric-power problem, he was confident 
that where a scarcity exists Costa Rica has 
sufficient capital resources, as well as tech- 
nical and administrative skills, to undertake 
large hydroelectrification projects. He wel- 
comed Point-IV aid and the “know-how” 
it brings to underdeveloped countries.—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, SAN JOSE, SEPT. 24, 1951. 
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Cuba 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The general level of sales in Cuba during 
September was seasonably higher than in 
August and above that of September 1950. 
Inventories remained high on most goods, 
notably textiles and rice, although shortages 
were accentuated in certain scarce raw ma- 
terials—chemicals, pharmaceuticals, machin- 
ery, and various metals. Local collections 
remained slow and forward buying was 
cautious. 

AGRICULTURE 


A decline in sugar prices during the month, 
although mild, provided a disquieting note 
in the face of the prospective extra-large crop 
forecast for 1952. The outlook for the sup- 
ply situation in other basic food products 
became less favorable, despite good weather 
conditions, reportedly owing in part to the 
inroads made by sugarcane into pasture lands 
and in part to increased consumer demands. 

Lack of buying interest for the coffee and 
tobacco crops currently being harvested was 
expected to result in substantial assistance 
to coffee growers on the part of the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Development Bank 
through its newly opened branch in Oriente 
Province, and in the establishment of a fund 
to be used in the purchase of tobacco. The 
bank also announced that it would finance 
corn growers to the extent of about one-half 
of the total value of the crop. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Announcement was made by the National 
Development Commission of the beginning 
of construction at an early date of a four- 
lane tunnel under the Almendares River in 
Habana. The project, to cost an estimated 
$5,000,000 is to be constructed by a United 
States firm. Early construction of a $300,000 
international airport at the resort town of 
Varadero was also indicated by the Ministry 
of Public Works. Payments by the Ministry 
to local construction firms in September for 
work performed up to June 30, 1951, totaled 
over $2,000,000. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Imports of iron and steel-mill products in 
September were low, reflecting the difficult 
foreign-supply situation. Import duties and 
consular fees on tin containers and crown 
caps have been suspended by the Govern- 
ment. 

¢ TEXTILES 


Prices were weak on all textiles and the 
only purchases reported to have been made 
by importers consisted of sOme seasonal 
close-outs of certain high-quality rayons 
from the United States. Offers of rayon 
yarns at attractive prices were reported from 
Western Germany. Production of textiles 
continued at a low rate, although the in- 
dustry remained optimistic for 1952. The 
largest cotton mill operated two-thirds of 
its looms only 3 days per week, but had 500 
looms working 6 days per week On sugar bags. 
No other mill reported operations at greater 
than 50 percent capacity. 


SHIPPING 


Shipping activity declined seasonably dur- 
ing September and the dock and warehouse 
situation remained normal. A new service 
between Mobile and the free port of Matanzas 
was announced, and negotiations were 
initiated to reestablish direct shipping serv- 
ice between Habana and Boston. The can- 
cellation of import contracts for approxi- 
mately 50,000 bags of wheat flour from United 
States and Canadian mills was noted by 
steamship lines. All contracts for wheat 
flour dated after June 22 were declared null 
and void by the Ministry of Commerce be- 
cause of the lack of import permits.—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, HABANA, SEPT. 28, 1951. 
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El Salvador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF CHANGES 


On August 10, 1951, certain heavy tem- 
porary import duty increases levied on 
various types of cotton goods in El Salvador, 
originally enacted in 1949, were intention- 
ally allowed to expire. The former and cur- 
rent rates on these goods, in U. S. dollars 
per 100 gross kilograms, are as follows: 


Former Current 
Tariff item Description rate rate 
165-1-01-001 Grey cotton sheeting con- 
taining up to 100 
threads per square inch. 98 
if5-1-01-002 Grey cotton sheeting con- 
taining over 100 threads 
per square inch___ z 127 75 
1}5-1-01-003. Grey fancy-weave cotton 
cloth containing up to 
160 threads per square 
inch aS ee 120 
Bleached cotton sheeting 
containing up to 160 
threads per square inch. 120 75 
165-1-02-003 Bleached cotton drill ___- 120 75 
165-1-02-004 Bleached cotton drill 
(same as item —003) __- 120 75 
165-1-02-012 Fancy-weave bleached 
cotton cloth containing 
up to 160 threads per 
square inch._.........- 
165-1-03-002 Cotton drill, printed or 
dyed eel 120 75 
165-1-03-003 Colored cotton drill_____- 120 7 
165-1-03-007 Nonspecified plain cotton 
cloth, dyed, printed, or 
with colored weave 
Fancy-weave colored cot- 
ton cloth containing up 
to 160 threads per 
square GN .....<......< 120 75 
Bleached cotton cloth 
mixed with horsehair 120 75 


165-1-02-001 


120 75 


165-103-011 


165-2-01-001 


Decree No. 364 of August 28, 1951, effective 
on September 28, removed the duty on the 
following item: 491-—5—01, textile machinery 
if new, formerly dutiable at US$4.20. In 
order to qualify the goods for free entry 
importers shall apply for a permit to the 
Ministry of Economy before placing the 
order, setting forth the fact that the ma- 
chinery is new, and the documents pre- 
sented for Customs entry (registro) shall 
be endorsed by the Ministries of Economy 
and Finance. 

Decree No. 289 of June 20, 1951, changes 
the rate on item 211-3-—01—002, tallow, from 
US835 to US$5. 


TIME FOR FILING AIR-FREIGHT ENTRIES 


The existing law establishing the maxi- 
mum period for filing merchandise entries 
at the Salvadoran Customs has been revised 
to provide a separate period and appropriate 
related regulations for air freight, by legisla- 
tive decree No. 371 of August 30, 1951. Live- 
stock transported by air must be entered 
within 24 hours of arrival, and other air- 
borne merchandise must be entered within 
8 days. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED WITH ITALY 


A trade and payments agreement to govern 
the exchange of goods between Finland and 
Italy for 11 months, beginning on May l, 
1951, was signed in Rome on May 5, ac- 
cording to a report of May 28 from the U. S. 
Legation in Helsinki. Total exchanges dur- 
ing the period are expected to amount to 
$32,000,000, and payments are to be made 
through a clearing system established under 
the agreement. Previous postwar trade be- 
tween Finland and Italy has taken place on a 
“compensation” basis only. 

According to the agreement, Finland’s most 
important exports to Italy will consist of 
chemical and mechanical pulp, newsprint, 
paperboard, round wood, sawn timber, ply- 


wood, prefabricated houses, and other forest 
products. Other items to be exported from 
Finland include porcelain and china, ma- 
chinery, and agricultural products including 
eggs, butter, cheese, poultry, and horses. 

Italy’s exports to Finland will be comprised 
mainly of textiles, machinery, automobiles 
and parts, tires, chemicals, wines, fruit, rice, 
Olive oil, and almonds. Also included are 
20,000 metric tons of gasoline and 2,000 tons 
of sulfur. 

It is contemplated that the resultant trade 
between Finland and Italy will increase in 
value over 1950 levels by approximately 60 
percent. 


TORQUAY TARIFF CONCESSIONS IN FORCE 


The tariff concessions negotiated by Fin- 
land at Torquay and included in the Tor- 
quay Protocol to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade entered into force on Au- 
gust 4, 1951, according to a report of August 
10 from the U. S. Legation in Helsinki. 

Finland granted at Torquay concessions on 
more than 50 items of the Finnish customs 
tariff in negotiations with Western Germany, 
the Union of South Africa, France, Austria, 
and Norway. The United States and other 
contracting parties also receive the benefits 
of these concessions. 

Among the items included in Finland’s 
concessions are: Pineapples; certain liqueurs 
and other alcoholic beverages; calcium car- 
bide and other carbides; artificial sausege 
casings; undeveloped photographic film; kid- 
skin; undyed lining leather; certain leather 
manufactures; certain fur skins; footwear of 
fabric or felt, with or without leather soles: 
felt hats; certain ferrous materials and prod- 
ucts; certain electrical machinery, appli- 
ances, supplies, and components; pianos and 
organs. 

After agreement with members having a 
substantial interest therein Finland substi- 
tuted ad valorem duties for the specific duty 
rates negotiated at Annecy on 92 additional 
items of the Finnish customs tariff. 


Greece 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


Currency circulation in Greece jumped 
from 1,769 billion drachmas on July 31, 
1951, to 2,177 billion on September 17, 1951, 
an increase of 22 percent. This increase, 
together with political uncertainty and the 
possibility of a drastic cut in United States 
aid, caused deep concern in Greek financial 
circles. The consensus of the local press 
was that reconstruction would have to bear 
the brunt of the slash, resulting in a fur- 
ther set-back in Greece’s program of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and development. 


CosT OF LIVING 


Despite the increase in currency circula- 
tion, the ECA-Greece general cost-of-living 
index for Athens remained practically un- 
changed in August 1951, owing largely to in- 
creased availabilities of food products during 
the summer months. For the third month 
in succession, the index for food continued 
to move downward, recording a 0.4 percent 
drop from the preceding month’s figure. Ad- 
vances in the price of potatoes (4 percent), 
meat (2.1 percent), fresh vegetables (4.8 
percent), and wine (2.2 percent) were offset 
by declines in the cost of fresh fish (7.6 per- 
cent), olive oil (1.6 percent), and fresh fruits 
(21.6 percent). A 1.9 percent increase in the 
price of charcoal resulted in a 1 percent rise 
in the cost of housing. There was no change 
in the indexes for clothing and miscellaneous 
items in September. 

The Greek industrial production index for 
July, excluding electric power, was 112.5 per- 
cent of prewar (1939-100), compared with 
117 in June and 115 in May, according to 
monthly indexes compiled by the Federation 
of Greek Industries. Detailed production in- 
dexes for July (with June indexes in paren- 
these) were as follows: Lead smelting and 
refining, 153 (138); metalworking, including 
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steel, 106 (101); building materials, 130 
(118.5); textiles, 122 (127); foodstuffs, 117 
(128); chemicals, 100 (107); leather tanning, 
75 (85); paper, 130 (130); wearing apparel, 
40 (50); woodworking, 80 (85); cigarettes, 
196 (172); electric power production in 
Athens, 239 (252) and in the Provinces, 180 
(190). 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Operation of the revised import-licensing 
system involving greater utilization of the 
facilities of the Bank of Greece has not pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily. This situation, com- 
bined with recent protracted strikes of bank 
employees and civil servants and the uncer- 
tainty regarding the level of United States 
aid, has retarded the implementation of the 
current-needs import, program. 

Greece has ratified by emergency law the 
Torquay Protocol to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop production in 1951 will be larger in 
the aggregate than it was last year; a record 
cotton crop and larger harvests of tobacco, 
corn, bread cereals, and vegetables are ex- 
pected. The exact size of the olive and olive- 
oil crops is still not known. However, the 
estimate made by the Ministry of Agriculture 
in early summer indicated it would be a 
good crop, in contrast to last year’s yield, 
which was the smallest on record. 

Record temperatures in August brought 
damage to corn, cotton, grapes, and figs, 
and the rains which followed further harmed 
figs, currants, and raisins spread out on 
drying platforms. Cotton prices dropped 
sharply, and the free-market wheat price 
continued well under the Government’s con- 
centration price. Producers of raisins were 
concerned over lower prices expected as a 
result of increased competition in European 
markets from the United States, and 
Australia. 

The distribution of bread, sugar, rice, and 
coffee, under the reorganized rationing 
plan, was begun on September 1. Wheat 
concentration is already under way, and the 
Government is now preparing for the con- 
centration of pulses, rice, and olive oil. The 
Government also plans to enforce price ceil- 
ings on essential rationed and nonrationed 
commodities. 

LABOR 


With the exceptions of a 48-hour strike by 
the employees of the three largest banks of 
Greece and two strikes by workers in the 
Athens and Piraeus Gas Works, there were 
no significant work stoppages. 

Following the advance of one-half of the 
Christmas bonus to civil servants on August 
14, the Greek General Confederation of Labor 
(GSEE) initiated a campaign to obtain sim- 
ilar treatment. This effort succeeded on 
August 25, when the Ministers of Labor, 
Finance, and Coordination signed order 
47704, providing for payment in September of 
12 days’ wages for workers and 15 days’ salary 
for employees.—U. S. EMBassy, ATHENS, OCT., 
2, 1951. 


Maiti 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in Haiti was dull during 
the period from late August through the 
first 3 weeks of September and reflected the 
perennial seasonal somnolence of commerce 
that customarily prevails between the end 
of one coffee harvesting season in the spring 
and the beginning of the new one in the 
autumn. Trade was characterized by over- 
stocked inventories, and retail trade was 
sluggish. Bank collections were slow and 
some draft extensions were being requested. 
In,a United States semiannual survey of 
commercial credit and collection conditions 
in Latin America, covering the first half of 
1951, Haiti shared the first place rating with 
Panama. 
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FINANCE 


The Haitian legislature, which had assem- 
bled in April, adjourned September 12, hav- 
ing enacted some notable legislation in the 
field of national economy. A national budget 
of 124,423,000 gourdes (5 gourdes equal US$1) 
was voted. This was the highest budget in 
the Republic’s history, exceeding the current 
one by 19,182,570 gourdes. A capital budget 
of 200,000,000 gourdes was approved to fi- 
nance the Government’s 5-year plan for eco- 
nomic development. Of this total, 82,500,000 
gourdes was allocated for public works, and 
42,500,000 gourdes was earmarked for the 
Department of Agriculture’s projects. Pub- 
lic Health and the Department of National 
Education are each to be allotted 25,000,000 
gourdes for projects in their respective fields. 

The July financial report of the Haitian 
Fiscal Department revealed that monthly ex- 
penditures of 9,034,733 gourdes exceeded 
monthly revenue of 8,433,520 gourdes by 
601,213 gourdes. This marked the second 
successive month that expenditures exceeded 
revenue. Cumulative revenue for the first 
10 months of the current fiscal year, which 
began October 1, 1950, and ended September 
30, 1951, was 105,750,447 gourdes and ex- 
ceeded expenditures by 11,269,057 gourdes, 
whereas cumulative income for the compara- 
ble period of the preceding fiscal year totaled 
92,958,967 gourdes, an excess of only 5,179,332 
gourdes over expenditures. The Govern- 
ment’s unobligated balance of June of 
818,351 gourdes was replaced in July by a 
Treasury deficit of 488,782 gourdes. In Au- 
gust authorization was granted the National 
Bank to make a supplementary monetary 
issue, up to 40,000,000 gourdes, and thus 
bring the total authorized money in circu- 
lation up to 100,000,000 gourdes which 
amount, according to the law’s preamble, was 
necessary to meet the increasing needs of 
commerce. 

By a law passed in September, a National 
Institute of Agricultural and Industrial 
Credit was created, to be capitalized at 
at $1,000,000 ($750,000 to be contributed by 
the National Bank of the Republic and 
$250,000 by the Haitian Government) for 
the purpose of making loans to small indus- 
trial and agricultural enterprises. Bonds up 
to 50,000,000 gourdes guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment are to be issued. A part of the net 
profits of the National Lottery will be in- 
vested in it, and insurance companies will 
be obligated to invest 20 percent of their 
annual profits in the Institute’s bonds. Ad- 
ditional funds for the new credit organiza- 
tion are to be forthcoming from recently 
enacted taxes on the export of coffee (5 
gourdes per bag), sisal and cotton ($0.02 per 
pound on each). The projected institution 
will be operated as part of the National Bank, 
but will have a separate director. 

Legislative ratification was given to the 
new loan agreement negotiated by Haiti on 
August 22 with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, increasing the credit tc be 
granted Haiti from the $4,000,000 specified 
in the loan of July 6, 1949, to $14,000,000. 

In August the National Legislature rati- 
fied the agreement of May 24, 1951, between 
Haiti, the Société Haitiano-Américaine de 
Développement Agricola, known as SHADA 
(a Haitian governmental corporation en- 
gaged in sisal and lumber operations), and 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
whereby the $3,974,500 balance debited 
against Haiti for the original $5,000,000 
credit opened in favor of SHADA by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is refunded to permit 
Haiti to liquidate the balance over a 10-year 
period by 40 quarterly payments starting 
December 15, 1951. This method of pay- 
ment is believed to be based on a more 
realistic estimate of SHADA's anticipated in- 
come. By law of August 25, 1951, the estab- 
lishment of new sisal plantations was for- 
bidden without the prior, written authoriza- 
tion of the Haitian Department of Agricul- 
ture. The announced purpose of this legal 





prohibition is to control sisal culture that 
is suitable to arid or semiarid land, and 
prevent its cultivation from encroaching on 
the more fertile and limited lands needed 
for food production. 


INCOME TAX 


A new income-tax law, which had been the 
subject of discussion between the local 
chamber of commerce and Government offi- 
cials, was approved in September. The new 
law is said to be a codification of previous 
legal enactments on the subject, and rather 
than raise the tax rate it purports to correct 
and strengthen the application and collec- 
tion of the tax. The Government appar- 
ently considered this tax reform necessary, 
in view of the Government’s financial com- 
mitments. 


FOREIGN TRADE—PRICES 


Exports for July totaled 13,397,035 gourdes, 
or a decline of almost 10,000,000 gourdes 
from the June figure of 23,026,273 gourdes. 
Imports for July were valued at 17,982,479 
gourdes as compared with 19,365,253 gourdes 
for June. Despite the import excess for 
July, Haiti’s foreign trade for the first 10 
months of the current fiscal year showed an 
export surplus of about 35,000,000 gourdes, 
as contrasted with 15,207,944 gourdes in the 
like period of last year. The 1950—51 coffee 
export crop, on which harvesting had started 
in September in some sections, is estimated 
at 30,000,000 kilograms (1 kilogram= 2.2046 
pounds) whereas last season’s export crop 
totaled 25,600,000 kilograms. The Regie du 
Tabac (State Tobacco Monopoly) has col- 
lected samples of Haitian tobacco for ship- 
ment to the United States, with a view to 
determining the advisability of blending the 
native leaf with other tobaccos. This is 
understood to be the first attempt at export- 
ing Haitian tobacco to the United States. 

In mid-September farmers were receiving 
the following prices per pound in Port-au- 
Prince for the crops specified: Natural cof- 
fee, $0.30; castor-beans, $0.07; cleaned sisal, 
$0.18; goatskins, $0.25; and beeswax, $0.46. 


INDUSTRY 


The Government made a 20-year contract 
with Italian business interests whereby one 
Or more modern cement factories are to be 
erected within 2 years for producing port- 
land-type cement. 

Local newspapers complained of difficul- 
ties besetting them in obtaining adequate 
stocks of newsprint at reasonable prices on 
the world market. At the end of August the 
leading newspapers in a joint press release 
announced that the current high cost of 
newsprint in Haiti ($23.60 a bale, as com- 
pared with $11.50 a year ago) compelled 
them to raise their monthly subscription 
rates. The Government was reported to be 
applying in Canada and the United States 
in order to secure an annual quota of 500 
tons of newsprint for Haiti. In September 
the Haitian Department of Commerce an- 
nounced the regulation of the domestic sell- 
ing price and stock of newsprint to insure 
its equitable distribution among the Re- 
public’s newspapers. 

In September the Government contracted 
with a newly formed local company, Haytian 
Sugar Refining Co., S. A., whereby the latter 
would erect a sugar mill in the Department 
of the South With a capacity of 100,000 tons. 
Preliminary work has already started on the 
projected mill to be located near Jeremie. 
The company, which is capitalized at 5,0.0,- 
000 gourdes, was given the right to operate 
sugar plantations in connection with its re- 
finery operations.—U. S. EmMBassy, PORT-AU- 
PRINCE, SEPT. 27, 1951. 





The Province of Mexicali, Mexico, reported 
production of about 800 short tons of 65- 
percent sulfur in July 1951 for export to the 
United States. San Luis Potosi also reported 
increased output of sulfur. 
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Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy-FREE ENTRY ACCORDED PLASTIC 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


A new tariff fraction, 1622-B, has been 
created in Honduras for “Corrugated or flat 
sheets, of plastic material, for roofs, ceilings, 
walls and windows, such as corrulux,” ac- 
cording to a decree published in the official 
daily La Gaceta of August 17, 1951. Prod- 
ucts falling under this classification may be 
imported duty-free. 


Hong Kong 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 


The downward trend in economic activity 
that began in Hong Kong in April continued 
into July. Foreign-trade figures, both for 
imports and exports, fell sharply. July ex- 
ports were down HK$100,000,000 from June 
and less than half of the record March fig- 
ures (1 Hong Kong dollar=US $0.1750, of- 
ficial rate) Imports from the United States 
which had risen steadily since February, 
fell off somewhat, and exports to the United 
States reached their lowest level since 1946. 

The probable reason for the business re- 
cession was the effect of the various new 
restrictions imposed on Hong Kong’s for- 
eign trade, both by the local Government 
and by foreign countries. The export re- 
strictions extended by the Hong Kong Gov- 
ernment on June 25 were undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the noticeable decrease in legi- 
timate exports to China, but they had the 
concurrent effect of stimulating more ex- 
tensive smuggling activities. The over-all 
drop in exports of goods manufactured in the 
Colony was generally attributed by local 
commentators to Japanese competition in 
Southeast Asia. However, raw-material 
shortages and higher costs also may have 
played a part in depriving local mills of for- 
eign markets. The reduced imports were 
probably the result of tightened export con- 
trols in other countries vis 4 vis Hong Kong, 
and particularly of delays involved in ob- 
taining essential supplies certificates from 
local authorities covering imports from the 
United Kingdom, as required by regulations 
imposed by the British on June 25, in con- 
junction with extended local controls. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary trade statistics for July show 
a substantial drop from the June figures 
and an even greater decline over the record 
March levels. The total trade figure of 
HK$634,935,000 compares with HK$778,001,- 
181 in June and HK$1,091,545,000 in March. 
Most of the drop was in exports, which fell 
from HK$556,671,000 in March to HK$373,- 
564,000 in June and HK$273,205,000 in July. 
Although breakdown figures are not yet 
available, it is probable that a large part of 
the cut was in exports to communist China, 
as Hong Kong export restrictions are directed 
primarily against that country. Total im- 
ports from all sources fell from HK$534,- 
874,000 in March to HK$404,437,000 in June 
and HK8$361,730,000 in July. 

Despite the precipitate decline, foreign 
trade was still higher than in July 1950. At 
that time, however, exports exceeded im- 
ports by about HK$50,000,000 and volume 
of trade was probably higher because prices 
were lower. The boom era for Hong Kong 
trade started in August 1950, when the 
Korean War stimulated a buying spree in 
communist China, and prices were forced 
upwards. Despite the boom in late 1950, 
however, total trade for the first 6 months 
of 1951 was more than two-thirds of the 
figure for the entire year 1950. 

Imports from the United States rose from 
HK#$19,920,000 in February to HK$2,485,000 
in June and HK$37,941,000 in July. 

A subject of considerable discussion dur- 
ing July was the alleged encroachment of 
Japanese competition in Hong Kong’s nor- 
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mal Southeast Asian markets. This com- 
petition was considered especially heavy in 
the field of enamelware and cotton piece 
goods. Local manufacturers charged that 
the Japanese were able to undersell Hong 
Kong producers by 25 to 30 percent. As a 
result of United States export controls Hong 
Kong cotton mills must rely upon Pakistan, 
Brazil, and Egypt, all high-price sources of 
raw cotton; and the enamelware factories 
must be satisfied with subpar Japanese 
black plate and occasional small allocations 
from the United Kingdom. While the manu- 
facturers were complaining of Japanese com- 
petition, a delegation from the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce was completing plans 
to send a trade delegation to Tokyo, primarily 
with a view to obtaining local agencies for 
Japanese exports. 
FINANCE 


Throughout July the Hong Kong stock 
exchange was active, and quotations were 
generally higher. Hopes for peace in Korea 
stimulated optimism in the future of the 
Colony and buying was heavy in bank, con- 
struction company, and utility shares. The 
weekly turn-over averaged better than 
HK#$3,000,000, compared with spring averages 
of below HK$2,000,000. 


INDUSTRY 

Hong Kong’s vigorous local industries faced 
still further difficulties during July as in- 
creasing competition from Japan and other 
countries, together with continuing shortages 
of raw materials, forced cuts in production. 
The principal industries suffering from these 
difficulties were the cotton spinning and 
weaving industries, the enamelware industry, 
and the plastic industry. 

Vigorous efforts are being made by the 
Chinese Manufacturers Union and other pro- 
ducers associations to promote exports of 
Hong Kong products to various parts of the 
world. Among other things, an exhibition 
of Hong Kong products was opened in 
Singapore and trade delegations visited vari- 
ous Southeast Asia countries. There was 
considerable talk of projects to encourage 
local consumption of Hong Kong manufac- 
tured goods. Meanwhile several factories, 
particularly textile factories, began to inves- 
tigate the desirability of moving into other 
areas, especially Malaya and Indonesia. 


LABOR 


The report of the Commissioner of Labor 
covering the second quarter of the current 
calendar year largely confirmed the suspi- 
cions of local manufacturers of the Chinese 
Manufacturers Union that the increase in 
unemployment has been great. According 
to the report, it is estimated that 65 percent 
of the employees in the knitting industry are 
out of work or on short time, most of whom 
are women. An estimated 7,000 in the vari- 
ous metalware industries are said to be out 
of work, 2,000 in the rubber-products indus- 
try, and an additional 5,000 in various smaller 
industries, such as plastics, Chinese med- 
icines, glassware, food processing, and small 
boat building yards. 


TRANSPORTATION 


From the incomplete figures thus far avail- 
able it appears that there was a slight in- 
crease in the number and tonnage of ships 
passing through the port but a further de- 
cline in volume of cargo carried in and out. 
For the first time in some months British 
flag carriers transported more than half the 
freight and about 90 percent of the passen- 
gers.—U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, HONG KONG, 
AuG. 27, 1951. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT CEILING ON TRUCK TIRES AND 
TUBES ANNOUNCED 


The export from India of pneumatic 
industrial rubber tires and tubes and 


solid rubber tires (industrial cushion 
tires) will be allowed during the current 
calendar year up to an unannounced 
quota limit to all destinations except the 
Union of South Africa, according to a 
notification of August 23. Exports will be 
permitted only by manufacturers certi- 
fied by State Directors of Industries. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXporT CONTROLS LIBERALIZED ON SMALL 
ITEMS 


Shipments abroad by merchants of souve- 
nirs and handicraft products purchased by 
tourists in Italy may be exported without 
license or other restrictions provided the 
value of a single shipment does not exceed 
10,000 lire (US$16), according to Economic 
News from Italy of September 7, 1951. Re- 
ligious articles and costume jewelry may be 
exported freely, provided the value does not 
exceed $25 and the weight 500 grams (11 
pounds). 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH FINLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.”) 


Japan 


EcoONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING AUGUST 


Contrary trends were noted during August 
in economic developments in Japan which 
were coupled with the fluctuations of the 
Korean cease-fire talks. Thus, although 
there was an apparent decline in foreign 
trade, industrial and mining output rose to 
new highs. The tight money market and 
high prices induced an attitude of wait and 
see among foreign traders, but financial 
stringency and previous fears on the part 
of many firms with swollen inventories were 
relieved somewhat by special credits ex- 
tended through Government sources. De- 
spite a further sharp fall in textile quota- 
tions, the general price level remained high. 
Revived export demand relaxed pressure 
somewhat on the textile industry in which 
output rose to record levels, despite a slunrp 
in export orders late in August. Output 
of coal and power, on the other hand, 
dropped, thus calling attention to two lim- 
iting factors to further industrial expansion. 
The prospects for expanding aluminum pro- 
duction are not good. 

At the close of August a Sterling Payments 
Agreement was concluded, incorporating the 
principle of nonconvertibility of Japan’s 
sterling balances, with a proviso for admin- 
istrative transferability within the sterling 
area (for further details see October 15, 1951, 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY under 
Exchange and Finance). Shipping services 
were expanded to extend Japanese lines to 
Korean ports and to Seattle, with ocean- 
going vessels of Japanese registry expected 
to reach a total of 287 ships measuring 
1,936,000 gross tons at the year’s end. 


INDUSTRY, POWER AND MINING 


The industrial boom continued and the 
production index climbed to a new high of 
143.4 (19382-836—100). Gains were made 
chiefly in durable goods, notably in pig iron, 
crude steel, rolling stock, and glass. Output 
of nondurable items declined, although tex- 
tiles reported the highest monthly output in 
the postwar period. 

July ferrous-metal production comprised 
pig iron at 268,000 metric tons; steel ingots, 
593,000 metric tons; and rolled steel, 405,000 
metric tons. Although both pig-iron and 
steel-ingot output increased in July (268,000 
and 593,000 metric tons, respectively) , rolled- 
steel production at 405,000 metric tons rep- 
resented a decline of 30,000 metric tons from 
June levels. Mills are programing a large 
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expansion in pig-iron output, to conform to 
Government and industry plans to raise the 
pig iron to scrap ratio in crude-steel produc- 
tion. There was a growing buyer’s resist- 
ance, particularly among exporters, to 
Japan’s high iron and steel prices, raising 
doubts as to whether markets would absorb 
Japan’s present level of ferrous production 
unless prices were reduced. 

The textile industry is in a period of un- 
easy adjustment, brought on by successive 
and rapid price cuts since February. Stock- 
piles have grown, contract cancellations have 
been numerous, and exports unsettled. The 
industry hoped that prices and markets 
were nearing stabilization and took heart 
from the upswing of oversea inquiries fol- 
lowing breakdown of the Kaesong truce 
talks. Despite trade confusion, July textile 
production continued at high levels; fabric 
output included 203,000,000 square yards of 
cotton goods, 63,000,000 square yards of rayon 
goods, and 9,000,000 square yards of woolen 
goods. 

The rolling-stock industry in July turned 
out 931 units of railway rolling stock and 
1,100 units of industrial rolling stock. Bene- 
fiting from substantial United States Gov- 
ernment special procurement and greatly 
augmented procurement of freight cars by 
the Japanese National Railways, the indus- 
try anticipated an exceptionally good year. 

Electric power rate increases, averaging 
30.1 percent, went into effect on August 13. 
Summer rainfall continued poor; the indus- 
try and the Government appealed urgently 
to consumers for conservation. Seasonal 
factors reduced August coal output to about 
3,500,000 metric tons, well below the levels 
of earlier months. The power industry took 
more coal than usual in July, reflecting re- 
duced hydroelectric output, and the same 
condition was expected for August. 

According to latest available data, domes- 
tic output of principal minerals, with the 
exception of iron ore, increased in July over 
June. The official policy on sulfur exports 
had not been decided, but it was indicated 
exports amounting to a few thousand tons 
might be permitted. Indications were that 
shortages of electric power and high domes- 
tic prices would limit expansion of the 
aluminum industry. 


SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 


During August, authorities gave blanket 
clearance for the entry of Japanese commer- 
cial cargo ships into specified ports of the 
Republic of Korea, subject to a minimum 
loading of 3,000 revenue tons. Japanese 
shippers welcomed this and the approval 
for Nippon Yusan Kaisha (NYK), Japan’s 
principal shipping company, to open Yoko- 
hama-Seattle liner service. NYK planned 
one sailing per month via the Philippines 
to San Francisco, Seattle, and Vancouver, 
thence to Yokohama direct. NYK _ predicted 
the Yokohama-Seattle service would be a 
chief dollar earner among Japan’s shipping 
services. The first ship was scheduled to 
depart from Yokohama in October. 

The Transportation Ministry announced 
that Japan’s merchant fleet was expected to 
total 891 vessels, aggregating 2,380,000 gross 
tons, by the end of the fiscal year 1951, 287 
vessels of 1,936,000 gross tons being ocean- 
going ships in class. Evidence of current 
extensive shipbuilding was afforded by com- 
parison with the size of the fleet—762 ves- 
sels aggregating 1,586,000 gross tons—at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1951. The ship- 
building industry was, however, having 
serious financial difficulties. All builders 
had overborrowed and were anxious about 
credit for future construction and the in- 
creased costs of production, asserting that 
they would lose on last year’s contracts with- 
out a bonus to cover material cost increases. 
The prospects of signed contract renegotia- 
tion, however, seemed exceedingly slim. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS AND 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Businessmen with excessive inventories 
were concerned at declining prices in some 
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staples, but trade as a whole was relatively 
active during the normally slow late summer 
period. Profits, however, were smaller as 
competition depressed some retail prices. 
The fall in wholesale textile prices adversely 
affected retail outlets and clearance sales 
were widespread. Department-store sales 
were higher than a year ago because of larger 
consumer demand for textiles. However, 
declines in textile prices were not typical of 
price levels as a whole, which remained 
consistently high. Export prices were higher 
than corresponding domestic quotations at 
the end of July and, except for certain cot- 
ton and rayon products, major items were 
higher than equivalent United States and 
United Kingdom prices. Export-control 
ordinances were introduced to prop up drop- 
ping textile prices and a system of “check 
prices” was under consideration by the Gov- 
ernment to prevent dumping in textiles, 
ceramics, and other products traditionally 
competing with foreign goods. 

During the first 20 days of August pro- 
curement contracts let by U. S. Armed Forces 
and ECA totaled $10,000,000, which was far 
less than in July; $7,900,000 of the total 
covered procurement of supplies, of which 
vehicle parts were the chief component. 

Reports of the July balance of payments 
indicate a surplus of $37,000,000. Total re- 
ceipts amounted to $196,000,000, an increase 
of $10,500,000 over June. Invisibles come to 
$68,800,000, an increase of $6,000,000. Total 
payments were $159,500,000, a decrease of 
$11,300,000, with invisibles rising by $3,000,000 
up to $15,700,000. United States special 
procurement purchases, still listed as invis- 
ibles, accounted for the bulk of invisible 
receipts. The drop in payments was 
attributed to overbuying during the first 3 
months of the year and buyer anticipation of 
a further decline in international prices. 

Foreign investment continued active and 
purchases of Japanese company shares in- 
creased. During August the Foreign Invest- 
ment Commission approved 9 technical 
assistance contracts, 80 cases of stock acqui- 
sitions valued at 635,000,000 yen, and 17 real 
estate purchases valued at about 480,000,000 
yen. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary reports valued July exports at 
$153,000,000, a $33,000,000 increase over the 
June figure and attributable to a sudden up- 
ward movement in finalization of cotton-tex- 
tile contracts previously withheld by foreign 
buyers in anticipation of lower Japanese ex- 
port prices. Some improvement in shipping 
space also contributed to increased exports 
in July of iron and steel products, partic- 
ularly to Australia. Early in August, export 
demand for cotton textiles again diminished 
and, despite a substantial movement in iron 
and steel products, led to a reduction in the 
monthly export figure to about $100,000,000, 
according to Japanese estimates. 

Import figures for June, the latest for 
which totals are available, represented a 
value of $185,000,000 (including $17,000,000 
in United States appropriated aid ship- 
ments), as compared with the May figure of 
$232,000,000. Preliminary estimates for July 
indicate roughly the same value as for June, 
but August figures are expected to be con- 
siderably lower on account of lagging 
import-license applications under the July- 
September quarterly foreign exchange 
budget announced late in July. Increas- 
ingly tight credit and a greater degree of 
caution in placing large orders abroad in the 
face of dropping commodity prices caused 
the hesitancy of importers. It was estimated 
that imports for January-July 1951 totaled 
$970,000,000. 

The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry announced that it would place 
greater emphasis in its forthcoming October- 
December quarterly foreign exchange budget 
on imports from the Sterling Area and con- 
templated a shift in the procurement of raw 
cotton, wheat and barley, and iron ore from 
the “dollar area” to countries falling under 
the newly negotiated Sterling Payments 





Agreement. To preserve dollar reserves, the 
Government also stated it would encourage 
greater imports from countries with which 
Japan maintains “open account” trading. In 
preparing this exchange budget, now being 
drafted, the Government estimated that 
October-December exports would probably be 
slightly over $100,000,000 monthly of which 
almost half would be to the Sterling Areas. 
about 30 percent to the “open account” 
countries, and roughly 20 percent to the 
“dollar area.” 

Total January—July 1951 exports, accord- 
ing to Japanese statistics, were valued at 
$852,000,000, the United States being the 
leading buyer, taking $118,000,000. Indonesia 
was in second place, taking purchases valued 
at $94,000,000 during the same period, a large 
increase appearing in cotton-textile exports. 
Sales of cotton goods and machinery to Paki- 
stan contributed to an export value of $80,- 
000,000 to that country. Australia and 
Argentina were fourth and fifth among lead- 
ing markets, having risen from ninth and 
tenth places, respectively, compared with the 
last calendar year. Hong Kong, Japan’s third 
most important customer in 1950, taking 
purchases valued at $53,000,000, slipped to 
sixth in 1951, despite some increase in actual 
trade values. Its decrease in importance re- 
sulted from the export embargo on goods 
destined to the Chinese mainland, and Com- 
munist China itself fell to the bottom of the 
list, purchasing a 1951 monthly average of 
$1,000,000, decreasing steadily since the first 
of the year, and primarily representing ship- 
ments of consumer goods under contracts 
concluded before December 1950, the date 
when strict controls were placed on exports to 
Communist China (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, JAN. 29, 1951) —OFFICE OF THE U. S. 
POLITICAL ADVISER TO SUPREME COMMANDER 
FOR ALLIED POWER, TOKYO, SEPT. 12, 1951. 


Mexico 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING AUGUST 
1951 


Price declines were felt in Mexico in both 
consumer and producer lines during August. 
From the July figure of 395.8, the general 
index of wholesale prices dropped to 388.3. 
These levels may be compared with the all- 
time peak of 400 in June 1951. Mexico City 
wholesalers reported an improvement in sales 
of 15 percent in August over the preceding 
month. 

Preliminary total trade figures showed 
some improvement; exports were up to 550,- 
592,943 pesos for August as compared with 
402,087,280 pesos for July. Imports likewise 
improved, values for August were 628,065,497 
pesos compared with 646,540,702 pesos for 
July. 

In August, Mexico experienced its worst 
hurricane since 1933. Originating in the 
Gulf, east of Jamaica, it struck Yucatan on 
August 20, swept inland from Tampico on 
August 22 over a 100-mile-wide belt, and 
finally blew itself out in the mountains 
beyond Ciudad Victoria, near the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway. 

Delegates from the United States Chambers 
of Commerce met with a group of Mexicans 
representing the Mexican Chamber of Manu- 
facturing Industries, Chamber of Commerce, 
and Bankers Association on August 23 and 24. 
The object of the meeting was to obtain a 
better understanding of mutual problems 
and to improve relations between the coun- 
tries on a commercial and industrial level. 

Private foreign investments in Mexico in 
1948 were estimated by the Mexican Con- 
federation of Chambers of Industry to have 
been 3,620,000,000 pesos as compared with 
2,057,000,000 pesos in 1938. 


TRADE AND FINANCE 
The expected improvement in trade in 
August did not materialize, and many dis- 
tricts, such as Chihuahua, Guadalajara, 
Merida, Matamoros, Mazatlan, and San Luis 
Potosi, continued in the doldrums. The 
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tourist trade, however, was very good, and 
estimates place income from tourism at 
4,777,920,000 pesos in the January—June 1951 
period. 

The general cost of living continued up- 
ward, despite a decline in the wholesale 
index, and resentment was bitter on many 
sides against the Government Price Control 
Commission, whose efforts at control met 
with little success outside the Federal Dis- 
trict. The punishment of the few offenders 
arrested was severe. In Mazatlan, potatoes 
rose from 60 centavos to 1.20 pesos per kilo- 
gram in 2 months; beans, from 70 centavos 
to 1.80 pesos, and lard, from 4.60 to 6.00 pesos. 

Collections throughout the country con- 
tinued slow, but this delay caused small 
concern, as credit restriction had been in 
effect for many months, and merchants had 
accustomed themselves to existing condi- 
tions. 

The Banco de Mexico is issuing Culiacan 
River bonds in the amount of 13,800,000 pesos 
for sale to the public to finance the rapid 
completion of a series of irrigation projects 
in Sinaloa. 

The Banco Nacional de Mexico opened a 
branch in Mexicali on August 25, and the 
Banco Mexicano del Ocidente, S. A., is also 
contemplating establishing a branch in that 
town. 

Lower California, which was to achieve 
statehood in September, has made impres- 
sive progress in recent years. United States 
visitors increased by more than 40,000 in 
August 1951, over the corresponding month 
in 1950. Until 10 years ago, the city of 
Ensenada was a small agricultural commu- 
nity of 8,000 people. The population is now 
estimated to be 20,000, and the city is rapidly 
becoming an important tourist center. The 
construction of a new breakwater and deep- 
ening of the channel for larger ships will 
contribute substantially to the development 
of the city. 

On August 16 the National Securities Com- 
mission announced approval for registration 
on the local Stock Exchange of the US$50,- 
000,000 issue of bonds of the International 
Bank for Recovery and Development, thus 
making these bonds eligible for investment 
portfolios of Mexican insurance and bonding 
companies. 

INDUSTRY 


The steel industry continued to be handi- 
capped by lack of scrap and by reduced ore 
shipments, owing to a shortage of railroad 
cars. 

Despite heavy rains in many parts of the 
country and in agricultural regions around 
Guadalajara, the level of Lake Chapala had 
dropped dangerously low and had caused 
serious power shortages. The interruption 
to the power supply in Torreon continued. 
The Boquilla Dam was reported to be 60 
feet below normal, and this, together with 
the increased demand for power for ginning 
operations, created a dismal picture for the 
region. 

In Monterrey, the power shortage was 
caused by a dispute between the miners’ 
syndicate and the electricians’ union which 
held up the addition to the light and power 
company’s power supply. 

Work on the Falcon Dam was accelerated 
in August by the introduction of two 10- 
hour shifts daily. 

Petroleos Mexicanos announced plans to 
drill three wells in Tamiahua Lageon near 
Isla del Toro, Veracruz. It is also drilling 
in Tabasco. 

Shrimp fishing, which began on August 20 
in the bays around Guaymas, resulted in 
two carloads of frozen shrimp being shipped 
to northern markets by the end of August. 
Nacional Financiera is financing the shrimp 
fleet in this area. Activity was expected to 
increase sharply when the ocean shrimp fish- 
ing season on the west coast began on Octo- 
ber 1. 

In late August leaders of the Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and Mexico shrimp industry, who met 
in Houston to discuss mutual problems, ap- 
proved previously drafted articles for a new 
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shrimp packers association of the Americas. 
They agreed that members should con- 
tribute one-quarter of a cent (U. S. cur- 
rency) per pound of shrimp sold, to a fund 
which will be used for general advertising 
designed to promote consumption of their 
product and to solve marketing problems of 
competing groups. With the conclusion of 
this agreement, it is said, Texas and Louisi- 
ana shrimp people will abandon their recent 
efforts to obtain protective duty in the 
United States against the Mexican frozen 
shrimp which are shipped almost exclusively 
to the northern market. 

Cotton-ginning activities kept pace with 
the crop, and in industrial centers like Mex- 
ico City, Puebla, Guadalajara, and Monterrey, 
gins were working at capacity. 


AGRICULTURE 


Reports indicate that the hurricane dam- 
age to the Yucatan corn crop was only be- 
tween 10 and 30 percent instead of 90 per- 
cent, as first reported. Ten work days were 
lost in this area in order to repair damage 
to henequén fields, factories, and houses. 

Henequén-fiber exports from Yucatan in 
August amounted to 15,344 bales (2,869,075 
kilograms) more than double those of July. 
Estimates for September production of hene- 
quén in this area are 45,000 bales, of which 
between 30,000 and 35,000 bales will prob- 
ably be exported. The Tamaulipas area suf- 
fered heavier damage than did the Yucatan 
Peninsula. It is reported that more than 
half of the plantings of corn and vegetables 
were lost in an area roughly 100 miles wide, 
running northwest from Tampico to Ciudad 
Victoria. 

As of the end of August the Mexican cot- 
ton crop was estimated at 1,250,000 bales. 
Although the crop was disappointing in the 
Matamoros and Torreon districts, additional 
plantings in other areas more than offset 
these losses. 

Outlook for corn at the end of August was 
still good with estimates ranging from 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 2,500,000 tons last year. 

It is anticipated that approximately 600 
hectares of kenaf for production of fiber 
will be ready for harvest between October 
and December. 

Improvement in pasture and livestock in 
the North-Central area of Mexico has been 
very slow. It is hoped that by the end of 
September cattle will be in sufficiently good 
flesh to start slaughtering. The meat-pack- 
ing plants are seeking cattle weighing more 
than 600 pounds and, if sufficient are avail- 
able, slaughter might start earlier in order to 
conserve pastures. 

The meat situation in Mexico City had im- 
proved considerably by the end of August. 
Seasonal improvement in rainfall in the 
State of Veracruz and the Huasteca region 
greatly augmented the supply of slaughter 
cattle for the Federal District market. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Congested conditions in Nuevo Laredo, 
Monterrey, and Veracruz continue unre- 
lieved. A report from Veracruz states that 
within 3 to 4 weeks port facilities will be so 
congested that there will be no space for 
open or closed storage, a condition almost as 
serious as exists in Nuevo Laredo and Mon- 
terrey. 

Public works were speeded up throughout 
the country during August. Work was be- 
gun on the 60,000,000-peso port works at 
Tuxpan, Veracruz, on August 17. It was de- 
cided to abandon the artificial channel at 
Frontera Tabasco and to maintain the nat- 
ural channel at 6.20-meter depth to permit 
the passage of the banana boats. 

The Mazatlan-Culiacan highway was 
scheduled for completion in December. 

Rumors of the sale of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway of Mexico have died down. The 
reason apparently is the $20,000,000 Export- 
Import Bank loan for the rehabilitation of 
the road under a 3-year program.—v. S. 
EMBASSY, MExIco Crry, Srepr. 24, 1951. 


Pakistan 


Exchange and F inance 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
CANADA 


A financial agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of Pakistan and Canada was 
signed on September 10, 1951. Under the 
terms of the agreement Canada will con- 
tribute $10,000,000 toward the Pakistan 6- 
year development plan and the Colombo plan 
during the first year of their operation, and 
the funds so provided will be spent on capi- 
tal equipment and essential goods and 
services to be provided by Canada. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export DuTy ON WOLFRAM DECREASED; 
EXPortT TAXES ESTABLISHED ON VARIOUS 
PRODUCTS 


The Portuguese Government has estab- 
lished export taxes on various raw materials, 
by portaria No. 13,666, published in the 
Diario do Governo, Lisbon, of September 6, 
1951, and effective immediately. 

The products affected and the rates of the 
tax are as follows: Turpentine, 0.90 paper 
escudo per kilogram; “refugo” cork, 4 per- 
cent ad valorem; cork sheets, 6 percent ad 
valorem; wolfram ore, 36 paper escudos per 
kilogram; rosin, 0.40 paper escudo per kilo- 
gram; residues of wolfram ore containing not 
more than 25 percent of tungstic trioxide, 15 
paper escudos per kilogram; scrap of sheet 
iron or steel, 0.30 paper escudo per kilogram. 

By an order also published September 6, 
1951, the export duties on wolfram ores and 
residues were reduced as follows, in paper 
escudos per kilogram (former rates in paren- 
theses): Wolfram ore, 4 (40); wolfram resi- 
dues, containing not more than 25 percent of 
tungstic trioxide, 1 (16) (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of July 23, 1951, for announce- 
ment of previous rates of export duties). 


Export TAXES ON OVERVALUED GOODS 
AUTHORIZED 


The Portuguese Ministry of Finance is au- 
thorized by decree-law No. 38,405 of August 
25, 1951, to tax the inflated valuations of 
principal export commodities, on the basis 
of monthly variations in prices in the inter- 
national and domestic markets, states a dis- 
patch of September 10 from the U.S. Embassy 
in Lisbon. 

This taxation is to be effected by means of 
surtaxes, not to exceed 60 percent of increases 
over normal valuations. 


Sweden 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Industrial production fell off in Sweden 
during June and July, following the usual 
seasonal pattern. The production index 
declined 3 points during June to 212 (1935= 
100), and unofficial information indicates a 
further decline in July. The seasonal de- 
cline was about the same as in 1950. The 
drop in production was evident in all sectors 
of industry. 

The wholesale-price index dropped in July 
by 1 point, from 305 to 304 (1935=100). This 
decline is the first noted in the wholesale 
index in about 2 years. Price declines for 
raw materials on the world market are being 
reflected in the Swedish domestic price 
structure. Steady consumer-goods prices are 
reflected in the cost-of-living index, which 
for July rose only 1 point to 210 (1935=100). 

Consumer demand at going prices has 
weakened and some buyer resistance has pre- 
vailed in anticipation of price drops. Dur- 
ing August numerous retailers held seasonal 
sales to unload stocks. Hesitant private 
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consumption is balanced, however, by aug- 
mented public consumption and by the high 
level of investment. 


FINANCE 


A new inflow of foreign exchange to the 
Riksbank in August, corresponding to 73,000,- 
000 crowns, was slightly outbalanced by Swe- 
den’s membership contributions in U. S. dol- 
lars to the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to a total of $19,000,000 
(5.18 Swedish crowns—US$1). As a result, 
the Riksbank’s gold and net exchange hold- 
ings declined in August by 26,000,000 crowns 
to 1,316,000,000 crowns. A Swedish surplus 
of $21,400,000 in EPU for July was used prin- 
cipally as settlement of Sweden’s original 
EPU liability of $21,200,000. Consequently, 
the utilized portion of Sweden’s EPU quota 
remains practically unchanged at $44,000,000. 

The Swedish money market displayed 
greatly increased liquidity in August, re- 
sulting chiefly from the sale of foreign 
exchange to the Riksbank and large 
Government expenditures, including the 
transfer to local governments of about 
500,000,000 crowns of income taxes collected 
in July. 

The stock-market turn-over in August 
totaled 18,000,000 crowns, 5,000,000 more than 
in July and 6,000,000 more than in August 
1950. The industrial-stock index arose on 
August 17 to a new all-time high of 161.2, 
which was 1.8 points above the previous high 
of February 19, 1951. At the end of August 
the industrial-stock index was 159.4, 6 points 
above that of July 31 and nearly 32 points 
above the index of August 31, 1950. Bank 
shares showed a similar trend but did not 
reach the January 1951 level and were far 
below the high of January 1946. 

Bond sales via the stock exchange totaled 
4,000,000 crowns in August, 1,000,000 more 
than in July and the same as in August 
1950. The small turn-over was due prin- 
cipally to a shortage of offers. Bond prices 
showed a general rise to a level approxi- 
mating par for 3.5 percent Government and 
mortgage bank bonds. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Sweden's foreign trade returned to a more 
normal pattern in July after the record 
export trade in June. Exports totaled 
743,000,000 crowns and imports 773,000,000 
crowns, as compared with June exports of 
1,046,000,000 crowns and imports of 886,000,- 
000 crowns. 

Sweden’s terms of trade continue to im- 
prove; the export-price index (1935—100) 
for July rose 25 points to 591, whereas the 
import-price index fell 20 points to 428. 


LABOR 


At its meeting on August 23, the Confed- 
eration of Labor Council recommended in 
principle restraint in wage demands but 
postponed formulation of its wage policies 
until November or December. The Council 
further suggested that the unions seek agree- 
ment with employers on a postponement of 
the deadlines for giving notice to terminate 
current collective agreements. This applies 
to the more than half million workers whose 
collective contracts expire at the turn of the 
year subject to termination notice being 
given at the end of September or October. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop prospects showed some deterioration 
owing to damage occasioned by stem (black) 
rust in southern Sweden. Losses of the 
wheat crop are preliminarily estimated at 
about 15 percent of the total crop. 

Relatively warm weather in August facili- 
tated harvest operations and offset to some 
extent the delay in plant development 
caused by the late spring. The grain harvest 
has been largely completed in the southern 
and central areas. 

The supply of dairy products exceeds both 
domestic and foreign demand. The reason 
is a sharply reduced demand for butter while 
consumption of margarine has increased. 
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The August egg production left no surplus 
for export, and meat production is currently 
below domestic demand. The _ recently 
established policy of reducing milk produc- 
tion and expanding output of meat and 
grain is being continued.—U. S. Embassy, 
STOCKHOLM, SEPT. 14, 1951. 


United Kingdom 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The Prime Minister told the people of the 
United Kingdom, on September 19, that he 
had fixed October 25 as the date for a gen- 
eral election. Drastic action to cope with 
some pressing economic problems will prob- 
ably have to wait on the outcome of the 
election, but, meanwhile, certain adverse 
economic trends continue to cause increasing 
anxiety. As winter approaches there is still 
no marked improvement in inadequate coal 
stocks and no decision to import coal on a 
large scale has been announced, though the 
National Coal Board has been authorized to 
purchase limited supplies from India. The 
long-negotiated steel-scrap agreement with 
Germany was finally signed during Septem- 
ber, but the supplies forthcoming from that 
source will be but a fraction of the flow in 
1950. Steel production in August, again be- 
low the level of a year ago, cannot be brought 
to full capacity because of shortages of ma- 
terials. Hour-staggering plans, for coping 
with the growing inadequacy of electric 
power to meet peak-hour demand, are doubt- 
less being formulated in various industriai 
regions, but none have so far been made 
public. 

OVERSEA TRADE 


There was an improvement in the terms 
of trade again in August, the relation be- 
tween import and export prices being back 
to the ratio in January, but a heavier volume 
of imports, not matched by any increase in 
the volume of exports, kept the adverse trade 
balance close to the high levels of June and 
July. For the first 8 months of 1951, the 
volume of imports was about 32 percent 
greater than it was in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950. Insofar as this increase in 
imports has gone into the replenishing of 
badly depleted industrial stockpiles, it has 
been a welcome development. At the same 
time, however, it has been a costly process. 
In the January—August period, the adverse 
trade balance (after adjusting imports from 
c. i. f. to f. 0. b. values) was about £580,000,- 
000, as compared with about £120,000,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1950. Abnor- 
mally heavy shipments in August from the 
United States brought imports from North 
America to the record value of over £60,- 
000,000, while exports to that area totaled 
about £30,000,000 during the month. 

The over-all balance-of-payments deficit 
for the year is being variously forecast at 
between £300,000,000 and £400,000,000, com- 
pared with the Economic Survey’s estimate 
of £100,000,000, which was calculated to rep- 
resent the cost of stockpiling. 

The gold and dollar position during the 
third quarter of 1951 were to be announced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Oc- 
tober 3 when he was to speak at the Lord 
Mayor’s annual Mansion House dinner. It 
has already been stated that the sterling 
area deficit will be substantial in the third 
quarter, largely because of temporary factors, 
according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which include seasonal trends, unusually 
heavy imports from the dollar area, and some 
specially heavy nonrecurring payments. Mr. 
Gaitskell also mentioned replacement of 
Persian oil, which he estimated would cost 
about $350,000,000 over the year as a whole. 
But he would give no further details on the 
dollar position when he met the press on 
September 25 to report on the Ottawa Meet- 
ing of NATO and his Washington visit. On 
this occasion he stressed the Government’s 
intention to carry out the 3-year £4,700,000,- 
000 rearmament program and stated that 
£1,300,000,000 of orders had already been 





placed out of the £2,000,000,000 assigned to 
arms production. Difficulties of raw-mate- 
rial shortages and _ balance-of-payments 
deficits were, he said, proving greater than 
expected. If, as was suggested at Ottawa, 
military considerations and political judg- 
ment call for a greater effort by NATO mem- 
bers, he could not see how the United 
Kingdom could do more than at present un- 
dertaken unless all NATO members adopted 
radical changes in the direction of something 
resembling a war economy. 

The growing over-all balance-of-payments 
deficit, he said, would necessitate reduction 
of imports and expansion of exports, and the 
worsening dollar position called for con- 
certed action by the sterling area. A con- 
ference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
is to be convened at the end of the year to 
discuss means of righting the dollar balance. 
Mr. Gaitskell mentioned also that when in 
Washington, he had been promised that 
careful study would be made of his sugges- 
tion for a program of steady purchases by 
the United States of sterling area raw ma- 
terials at reasonable prices. He explained 
that he was not thinking of any fixed-price 
contracts, but of avoidance of intensive 
buying followed by periods of no purchasing 
at all, which cause wide price fluctuations 
and disturb balances of payments. 

Meanwhile, a conference of Common- 
wealth Ministers began talks on raw-material 
problems during September. The agenda 
included expansion of production of key 
commodities, means of achieving greater 
stability of prices, and the relation of these 
to the volume of exports of capital goods 
from the United Kingdom to Commonwealth 
countries. It is not planned that this meet- 
ing should make decisions or reach specific 
agreements. It is envisaged rather as ex- 
ploratory. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The official index of industrial production 
for June was 149 (1946—100) compared with 
the revised index for May of 143. Because 
of holidays, a level of 138 to 139 was fore- 
cast for July. The July estimate, like the 
levels for May and June, was a little above 
the index for the corresponding month in 
the preceding year. 

The opening by the Prime Minister of the 
new oil refinery at Fawley marked an im- 
portant step toward the policy of increasing 
capacity in the United Kingdom, under 
which oil refining is to be expanded from 
3,500,000 tons in 1948 to 21,000,000 tons by 
1953. A large new lubricating oil plant was 
also opened at Trafford Park near Man- 
chester. 

PRICES 


The retail price index rose another point, 
to 127 by mid-August (June 1947=—100). 
The wholesale price index for all articles 
turned upward by 1 point despite a further 
decline in the index for basic materials. A 
rise in food prices accounted for this charge. 
The separate August indexes for the prin- 
cipal sterling-area dollar-earners, such as 
wool, tin, and rubber, jute, and hides and 
skins, continued downward, while metals, 
cereals, and cotton prices were firm. By the 
end of September, however, indications were 
that the prices of most of the commodities 
that had been declining were hardening. 
On the other hand, there were signs of some 
retail price cuts, though the general trend 
cannot yet be expected to be downward. 

Much interest has been shown in the re- 
cent contraction of retail sales and in cer- 
tain price cuts, notably in carpets, blankets, 
and a few clothing items. Overstocking 
early in the year by consumers who expected 
further price increases, together with raw- 
material price declines in the summer, are 
believed to have caused the public to reduce 
its buying. 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 


Changes in wage rates during August were 
not significant, but important claims are 
pending. In September, the Agricultural 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


COLUMBIA INCREASING Hops IMPORTS 


Beer production and consumption in Co- 
lombia have increased greatly in the past 
few years. Estimated 1950 production was 
almost double the estimated 1948 produc- 
tion. The Contraloria General de la Re- 
publica estimates beer production in 1949 
at 271,499,463 liters, valued at 122,722,205 
pesos, and in 1950 at 359,291,055 liters, worth 
195,240,400 pesos, as compared with only 
190,845,390 liters in 1948 (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts). (The official rate of exchange in 
1949 and 1950 was 1.96 pesos to $1, U. S. cur- 
rency.) Accordingly, consumption of hops 
increased to about 1,500 metric tons in 1950. 
This figure represents imported hops, as Co- 
lombia produces no hops and is entirely 
dependent upon imports. 

Imports of hops have more than doubled 
in the past 2 years. In 1950 imports totaled 
1,545 tons, valued at 2,124,065 pesos, as com- 
pared with 670 tons, worth 2,461,899 pesos, 
in 1948. The bulk of hops imports have 
come from the United States, although small 
amounts have been supplied by Germany 
since 1946; in 1950 Canada supplied about 
200 tons, Czechoslovakia 20 tons, and Ger- 
many 21 tons. 

It seems unlikely that Colombia will be 
able to supply even a part of its demand for 
hops for some time to come but will be de- 
pendent upon imported hops. Experiments 
in raising hops have not been successful, and 
it is understood that the effort at hops pro- 
duction has been given up. 


Chemicals 


BOLIVIAN FERTILIZER MARKET 


Bolivia is not yet a good market for fer- 
tilizers, although the need for them is great. 
The average farmer is not aware of their 
value and Woes not have funds or credit 
facilities to purchase them. Resources of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the Banco 
Agricola are limited, and these organizations 
can purchase only for experimental and dem- 
onstration purposes. 

There was no domestic production of fer- 
tilizers until mid-1949 when the Instituto 
Bioquimico Boliviano, S. A., began manu- 
facture of superphosphate on a limited scale. 
Capacity of the plant is about 260 metric 
tons annually, but only half this amount is 
produced. Demand has been small and pro- 
duction in the year ended June 1951 is be- 
lieved to have been about 100 tons; it is not 
considered likely that output will exceed this 
amount soon. Deposits of phosphate rock 
recently have been discovered near Potosi, 
and it is possible that domestic interests 
may undertake their exploitation later. 

Consumption of plant foods in the cur- 
rent fertilizer year July 1951-June 1952 may 
increase somewhat, as the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Banco Agricola report plans 
for the importation of other materials in 
addition to Chilean nitrates. The Ministry 
of Agriculture states that 225 tons of phos- 
phates have been ordered from North Africa 
and are now in transit. The Government 
also is placing orders abroad for smaller 
quantities of potassium sulfate, ammonium 
nitrate, and mixed fertilizers. The Banco 
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Agricola plans to import about 100 tons of 
superphosphate from France and 50 tons of 
potassium chloride for mixing with other 
materials, in addition to its usual imports of 
nitrates. 


Drugs 


Ammi Visnaga Now CULTIVATED IN EGYPT 


Ammi visnaga grows wild in Egypt, but ex- 
periments in cultivation some time ago, pre- 
sumably produced good results, and at least 
one processor of the seeds grows the plants 
on its own estates. As a result, the price of 
the seed is now £E100 to £E129 a metric ton, 
compared with £E200 about 2 years ago. 
(1 Egyptian pound = US$2.872; 1 metric ton= 
2,205 pounds.) 

There are no statistics or estimates on pro- 
duction of the seed or the khellin derivative, 
but up to the present it has been possible to 
supply all demands from abroad. 

Export of the seed from Egypt is prohibited, 
but exports of the slurry or khellin crystals 
may be freely made. Currently eight firms 
are known to process semimanufactured 
slurry or khellin cystals. Some of the firms 
also make pharmaceutical preparations con- 
taining khellin. One firm is said to be in a 
position to export the seeds from a nearby 
Arab country. 


Eleetrie Equipment 


ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN ANGOLA 


Development fund expenditures on Mabu- 
bas Dam to date total 71,901 contos (approx- 
imately $2,500,000), of which 31,116 contos 
(approximately $1,000,000) were spent in 
1950. Additional electrical equipment is en 
route from the United States, and a con- 
tract in the amount of 900 contos (approxi- 
mately $31,500) was recently signed in 
Lisbon for the supply of material for con- 
struction of a spillway. 


Essential Oils 


InpIA SHIPS Most OF LEMON-GRASS OIL 


The cultivation of lemon grass in India is 
confined to the west coast of Madras State, 
and the principal producing areas are Tra- 
vancore-Cochin and the southern part of the 
Malabar district. 

New planting normally is begun in the 
second half of May, almost immediately after 
the first showers of the southwest monsoon. 
The grass is ready for harvesting after 6 to 
7 weeks, little or no attention being given 
to it after sowing. The root is perennial 
and the plant life extends from 6 to 15 years. 
An area once planted to lemon grass con- 
tinues oil bearing for 8 to 10 years, but the 
second and sixth years are said to be the 
periods of best oil yield. 

The grass is cut when it is 4 feet high. 
The harvesting season runs from July to 
January, during which period the grass is 
cut four times at intervals of 6 to 7 weeks. 
The largest output is obtained from July 
through October. 

Acreage cultivation fluctuates with demand 
and export prices. The total consists of 
many small areas, and acreage must there- 
fore be estimated. Reliable trade sources 
estimate the 1950-51 acreage at between 


30,000 to 35,000 acres, compared with an 
estimated 1949-50 acreage of 25,000 acres. 

Merchant estimates of production of 
lemon-grass oil for the season July to Jan- 
uary are: 1949-50, 360 tons; 1950-51, 425 to 
500 tons; and 1951-52 (preseason estimate) 
600 to 700 tons. 

Consumption of the oil by Indian soap 
manufacturers accounts for only 5 to 10 
percent of total production, and exports dis- 
pose of 90 to 95 percent. The United States 
and the United Kingdom are the principal 
countries of destination in a field of 19 
countries. Exports from southern Indian 
ports from April 1 to March 31 were as fol- 
lows, in pounds: 1948-49, 760,902; 1949-50, 
786,515; and 1950-51, 1,139,833. 

In addition to its chief use in perfuming 
soap, lemon-grass oil is also employed in 
perfumes as the commercial source of citral 
and ionones; synthetic vitamin A is produced 
from beta ionone. 

Carry-over stocks of oil at the beginning of 
the 1950-51 season were placed at 50 tons. 
Stocks moved during the season under re- 
view amounted to approximately 400 to 450 
tons, whereas carry-over stocks from the 
season 1950-51 are reported to be negligible. 


Fats & Oils 


CopRA DEVELOPMENTS IN INDONESIA 


Copra Foundation officials now expect pur- 
chases of copra in Indonesia to total 500,000 
tons during 1951, of which 400,000 to 425,000 
tons will be exported and the remainder 
will be available for domestic consumption. 

Oil presses recently imported from Japan 
have proved satisfactory under tests, and the 
local government at Djakarta plans to pur- 
chase five machines for an installation to be 
operated on a cooperative basis by local 
farmers. The equipment can be used to 
process copra, castor-oil beans, and sunflower 
seeds. On tests, small Japanese presses pro- 
duced 20 liters of coconut oil an hour and 
the larger types, using 3-horsepower engines, 
extracted 433 liters from 1,323 pounds of 
copra in 10 hours (1 liter=1.0567 quarts). 

The Bali Regional Administration is also 
making plans for setting up 35 new copra 
mills, of which 30 will be operated privately 
and 5 cooperatively. The private mills will 
have a daily capacity of 1 ton and the coop- 
erative mills, 5 tons. At the end of August 
1951 there was only one Chinese-owned mill 
in operation, with a 20-ton daily capacity, 
and another of similar capacity is under 
construction. 

About 60 percent of Bali’s annual pro- 
duction of 252,000,000 coconuts is used lo- 
cally. Bali is the center of Indonesian pig 
production, and the copra mills will make 
more byproduct feed available to benefit 
the production. 


Foodstutis 


Cacao Exports, Costa RICA 


An estimated 3,300 metric tons of cacao 
will be exported from Costa Rica in 1951. 
Exports of cacao through Limon in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951 totaled about 490 tons, 
as compared with 245 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950, 2,000 tons in the like pe- 
riod of 1949 and 1,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Total exports from 
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Costa Rica for the second quarter of 1951 
were 642 tons. 

Only 83 tons of cacao were reported to 
have been exported to the United States in 
the second quarter of 1951, the lowest such 
exports since 1945. 

Purchase prices in Costa Rica for cacao 
averaged about $34 per 100 pounds and ex- 
port sales, about $36 per 100 pounds. Prices 
held well in the second quarter, as a reflec- 
tion of the price drop in the New York 
market. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


NORWEGIAN MARKET FOR THEATER 
EQUIPMENT 


The market for motion-picture-theater 
equipment in Norway has continued to 
deteriorate in the past year. Factors con- 
tributing to this development are a decline 
in theater earnings, no new construction of 
theaters, and continued import restrictions 
for the purpose of conserving foreign ex- 
change. The market for United States equip- 
ment in particular has depreciated, whereas 
advantages have accrued to western Euro- 
pean competitors through relaxation of re- 
strictions by the Norwegian Government on 
the importation of motion picture equip- 
ment from European countries. Moreover, 
production and availability of motion-pic- 
ture equipment in the various European 
countries has increased, and European and 
British prices for equipment are reported to 
be highly competitive with United States 
prices. Trade sources report that a definite 
preference is shown among theater owners in 
Norway for German equipment. Only in a 
few instances can limited imports from the 
United States be anticipated. These include 
1-kilowatt, high-intensity arc lamps and por- 
table 35-mm. projectors. 

There are 462 motion-picture theaters in 
operation in Norway, of which 182 are mu- 
nicipal theaters, 108 are privately owned, and 
172 belong to the Association of Theater 
Owners. Seating capacity of these theaters 
is 183,051. Projection and sound equipment 
in common use are German, British, Nether- 
lands, Swedish, and a few old United States 
machines. One of the leading importers 
states that about one-third of the theaters in 
Norway have acquired new projection equip- 
ment since the end of World War II. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTATION OF ROSIN 
Supp.Liep MostLy By U. S. 


Demand for wood and gum turpentine in 
Australia is about 300,000 imperial gallons 
annually, trade sources state. Approxi- 
mately the same amount is believed to have 
been imported in the fiscal year 1950-51. 
Although there was no shortage, concern 
continued over the quality of the product 
received from India and Sweden. Approval 
for the importation of turpentine from the 
United tSates is granted only for use in the 
manufacture of medicinal items or in speci- 
fied products to be exported to dollar coun- 
tries; the amount permitted is believed to 
be about 13,000 gallons annually. The use 
of mineral spirits as a substitute for tur- 
pentine is increasing. 

The United States supplies most of the 
rosin imported by the Commonwealth, but 
in 1950-51 the necessity of conserving dol- 
lar exchange restricted purchases, and there 
was a substantial unsatisfied demand for the 
United States product. It has been reported 
that repeated requests by consumers of rosin 
for additional supplies from the United 
States will be met by licensing such im- 
ports at an annual rate of 12,000 long tons, 
beginning with the third quarter of 1951. 
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Paints & Pigments 


REPORT ON IvryY TITANIUM-BEARING ORE, 
CANADA 


Recent reports concerning the discovery 
of a new deposit of titanium-bearing ore at 
Ivry, Canada, north of Montreal, are believed 
to refer to an old and well-known mine 
which probably would not lend itself to eco- 
nomical mining and milling operations. 
The Ivry deposit contains approximately 
1,000,000 tons, whereas those of the Quebec 
Iron and Titanium Corporation total 200,- 
000,000. 


Pulp & Paper 


AUSTRALIAN STATISTICS 


Production of pulp and paper in Aus- 
tralia in the fiscal year 1949-50 declined 17 
percent and 2.4 percent, respectively, com- 
pared with 1948-49 production. Details of 
production are as follows, in long tons: 


1949-50 1948-49 


a Te, 69,327 82,964 

Paper: 
eee 30,472 30, 260 
0 eee 321 221 
aa 2,450 1,774 
Printing and writing__.._ 26,565 23, 816 
Kraft wrapping_-_----_--- 27,413 36, 821 
Other wrapping-------_-- 3,393 9,722 
Felt and carpet felt___-- 4, 493 3, 796 
a ee 10,570 1,743 





105, 677 108, 153 


Imports of pulp in 1949-50, declined 35 
percent to 33,022 tons, from 1948-49 imports 
of 50,546 tons. The largest decrease was in 
sulfite pulp, which fell 53 percent. Sweden 
was the largest shipper of pulp to Australia 
in 1949-50, accounting for more than 50 per- 
cent of total pulp imports. 

The demand for paper and paper products 
in Australia remains unfilled. Wrapping 
paper and paper bags are in short supply, 
and except in the better stores food items 
are either unwrapped or wrapped in news- 
papers. A charge is made for heavy-duty 
paper shopping bags in all stores. One of 
the most popular brands of facial tissues 
introduced has been on the Australian mar- 
ket for the first time in 10 years. The paper 
tissues are made from stocks imported from 
the United States by special arrangement 
with the U. S. parent company. These 
tissues are sold in boxes of 150 single sheets 
(75 double) for approximately 39 cents. 

Imports of paper in 1949-50, that is, 
vegetable parchment, kraft wrapping and 
other brown papers, machine-glazed sulfites 
for waxing purposes, other machine-glazed 
sulfites, glazed imitation parchment, glas- 
sine, greaseproof paper except. glassine, 
and wrapping and bag paper excluding 
tissues, amounted to A£89,883 (1 Australian 
pound= approximately US$2.24). Imports of 
other paper were as follows: Printing paper 
except newsprint, 368,598 hundredweight, 
valued at A£359,547; writing and typewriting 
paper, 112,096 hundredweight, valued at 
A£106,173; and duplicating and copying 
paper, 556,263 pounds, valued at A£108,048. 
(The hundredweight used in Australian sta- 
tistics= 112 pounds.) 

Exports of paper amounted to A£150,297, 
of which A£135,949 worth was Australian- 
produced, and A£14,348 worth was produced 
elsewhere. Exports went principally to 
Australian possessions, other British coun- 
tries, and some Pacific islands. 

Production of paperboard, including car- 
ton, coated straw and other board in 1949-50 
amounted to 99,519 tons, an increase of 17 
percent over the 1948-49 production of 


85,307 tons. Imports of boards in 1949-50 
amounted to 17,276 tons valued. at 
A£1,162,531. 


In the fiscal year 1948-49, the latest year 
for which statistics are available, 70,537 tons 
of waste paper, 11,403 tons of straw, and 


121,092 tons of own pulping and pulp made 
or purchased in preceding years were used in 
paper and board making in Australia. (The 
ton in Australian statistics=2,240 pounds.) 


AUSTRALIAN MANUFACTURER TO MAINTAIN 
FORESTS 


The largest manufacturer of pulp and pa- 
per in Australia has established a new sub- 
sidiary to organize the annual planting of 
a large area of pine trees in Gippsland, Vic- 
toria. The subsidiary company will also ac. 
quire and maintain eucalypt forests for pulp- 
wood production and will operate lumber 
and sawmills. 

The pulpwood production of this company 
is approximately 50,000 cunits a year (1 cu- 
nit, or cubic unit, is 100 cu. ft. of solid un- 
barked wood, approximately the volume of a 
cord, or 128 cu. ft.). Production is to be 
increased to 90,000 cunits a year to meet the 
demands of an expanded pulp mill at Mary- 
vale, Victoria. 


NEw ZEALAND FIRM May PRODUCE 
NEWSPRINT 


One of the largest lumber and paper com- 
panies in New Zealand has applied to the 
Government Bureau of Industry for a license 
to manufacture newsprint. A report recently 
issued by the company expresses the opinion 
that its production of newsprint should meet 
the needs of New Zealand and Australian 
publishers who are now dependent on over- 
sea suppliers. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA RECEIVES LARGER 
ALLOCATION FOR U. S. SUPPLIES 


The Minister of Finance announced in Au- 
gust that Southern Rhodesia had received a 
large increase in its dollar allocation from 
the sterling dollar pool for the purchase of 
gasoline, piece goods, and additional paper 
supplies from the United States. 

The allocation for paper, according to the 
Minister, has been increased to $820,000, 
mainly to provide for the purchase of raw 
material for the manufacture of paper bags 
and containers at a recently erected factory 
in the Colony. 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRALIA 


Production of newsprint in Australia dur- 
ing the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 amounted 
to 30,500 tons and 30,800 tons, respectively, 
far below the 80,000 tons anticipated for the 
calendar year 1950. (The ton used in Aus- 
tralian statistics=2,240 pounds.) 

Power shortages have hindered the pro- 
posed expansion of production of newsprint 
in Tasmania. Although the new machine 
installed in the mili at Boyer, Tasmania, has 
a capacity of 50,000 tons annually, lack of 
power has prevented its operation. The one 
machine now in operation at the mill has a 
top capacity of approximately 32,000 tons. 
The mill’s production, at the 80,000-ton-a- 
year level (30,000 tons from the present ma- 
chine and 50,000 tons from the new ma- 
chine), is close to its final limit of output 
from Australian hardwoods. Some increase 
is thought possible from future develop- 
ments of chemical pulping of other 
eucalypts, but the ultimate ceiling yield is 
not expected to exceed 100,000 tons. So far 
Canadian chemical pulp has been used to 
strengthen the eucalyptus groundwood pulp 
in the mill, but from the end of 1952 it is 
planned to obtain softwood pulp from New 
Zealand. Newsprint produced by this com- 
pany contains 22 percent of Canadian sul- 
fite pulp and 78 percent groundwood pulp. 

Imports of newsprint during the fiscal year 
1950-51 amounted to 121,830 tons valued at 
A£6,163,248, a decrease of 15 percent in quan- 
tity and an increase of 8 percent in value 
compared with 1949-50. Imports from the 
United Kingdom jumped from 34 percent of 
total newsprint imported in 1949-50 to 59 
percent in 1950-51; imports from Canada 
decreased from 35 percent in 1949-50 to 3 
percent in 1950-51; and imports from Swe- 
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den igcreased from 16 percent in 1949-50 to 
24 percent in 1950-51 (1 Australian pound 
—approximately US$2.24). 

Australian newsprint has risen in price 
from A£54 a ton in December to A£58 in 
March to the recent price of Af92. However, 
consumers of Tasmanian newsprint have 
been notified that future deliveries will be 
at the rate of A£77.10 a ton until further 
notice. There is no fixed price for Australian 
newsprint as the price fluctuates periodically 
with rate of production. 

According to unofficial estimates, 140,000 
tons of newsprint will be available to Aus- 
tralian newspapers in 1951, including 30,000 
tons from Tasmania. Current consumption 
is estimated at 170,000 tons a year, a rate 
of usage which draws heavily on stockpiles. 
Reserves necessary for a 3 months’ supply 
would total approximately 50,000 tons, but 
present reserve stocks are said not to exceed 
20,000 tons. A recent press report states 
that under its rapidly expanding economy 
Australia would probably consume 240,000 
tons of newsprint a year were free supplies 
available. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BAVARIA, GERMANY 


The slight decrease in the production of 
paper-grade chemical pulp in July was more 
than offset by the increased output of other 
chemical pulp. Manufacturers were able to 
raise newsprint production by 5.5 percent. 


Bavarian Production of Pulp and Paper 


{In metric tons] 


1950 1951 
Item 


July |April| May June) July 
Mechanical pulp 8, 931) 11, 844/11, 280) 12, 134/12, 112 
Paper plup 11, 275, 9, 465) 10, 571) 12, 352) 12, 264 
Other chemical pulp 1, 608) 4,856) 3,405) 2,504) 3, 152 
Newsprint 4,540) 4,018) 4,201) 4,240) 4,474 
Other paper 15, 704! 19, 287) 17, 962 19, 871/19, 720 


Radio & Television 


TELEVISION IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Berlin’s premier performance of Oklahoma 
at the Titania Palast on September 12 was 
televised on two large receiving screens and 
89 smaller receiving points, which permitted 
view to 45,000 additional people. An even 
broader public participation is expected in 
later performances at the theatre, as the 
initial press-radio announcement of the first 
telecast wa’s made only a few hours before the 
opening. 

Fifteen German firms manufacturing nu- 
merous models of television receivers, selling 
at from 1,000 to 1,500 Deutsche marks, will 
display them for the first time at the Berlin 
Industries Fair on October 5-20, 1951. An 
expected 5,000 sets will be completed and 
ready for sale by that date. A transmitter in 
the fairgrounds will operate daily from 10 
a.m. to 7 p. m., broadcasting programs ema- 
nating from Berlin (RIAS) and Hamburg 
(NWDR). 

By November or December the Berlin- 
Hamburg transmitters will have expanded to 
regular TV broadcasts on 6 evenings a week, 
for 2 hours each evening. 


ALGERIA IMPORTS RADIOS FROM FRANCE 


Only two firms manufacture radios on a 
commercial scale in Algeria, and their com- 
bined output in the past 12 months is esti- 
mated at 3,000 to 4,000 sets. One firm, 
Renault-Radio in Algiers, produces trans- 
formers, condensers, resistors, and cabinets 
in addition to assembling sets with imported 
components; the other, Frederic Brown, also 
of Algiers, has been assembling radio sets 
with imported components but is reported 
to have discontinued this work. Production 
is reported to be of medium quality. 

Imported radio receivers and tubes con- 
tinue to come almost exclusively from 
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France. A total of 32,321 radio sets, valued 
at 413,820,000 francs, and 6,400 kilograms of 
tubes, valued at 30,979,000 francs, were im- 
ported from France in 1950. In the first 5 
months of 1951 (later figures not available), 
15,407 radio sets, valued at 224,096,000 francs, 
and 3,576 kilograms of radio tubes, valued 
at 18,900,000 francs, were imported from 
France. (350 francs=US$1; 1 kilogram 

-2.2046 pounds.) 

Approximately 40 percent of tubes im- 
ported are estimated to be of the United 
States type, but practically all are manu- 
factured in France. 

Although the quality of United States 
products is reportedly recognized as superior, 
practically no demand exists for United 
States repair components, as cost of trans- 
portation plus import and excise taxes bring 
prices prohibitively high for local purchasers. 
Additionally, no dollars are being granted 
for the purchase of radios, tubes, parts, or 
components. 


COMMUNITY LISTENING SETS INSTALLED IN 
MaprRAS, INDIA 


Some 1,680 radio receivers have been in- 
stalled by the State of Madras, India, for 
community listening in parks, commons, and 
village centers. The receivers are all tuned 
to one program especially planned by All 
India Radio (A. I. R.). 

Most of the sets were imported from the 
United Kingdom and the United States, but 
as they were not especially built for recep- 
tion on just one station a model community 
set was designed in the workshop of the 
State Radio Engineer. This community set 
has proved highly satisfactory, and 500 such 
sets are now being produced. The ultimate 
goal is a community listening set for each 
of the 40,000 villages in Madras State. 

The sets will cost 250 rupees (1 rupee= 
US$0.21), as against 350 rupees for the 
imported models. Some parts are imported 
from the United Kingdom, some from the 
United States, and some are produced locally. 
Loud-speakers are obtained from the United 
States. Each village pays for its own set 
and contributes to the maintenance cost, 
which is 250 rupees annually. Of this sum 
the village pays about 100 rupees. Only the 
village governing bodies and the touring 
Government maintenance crews are permit- 
ted to handle the sets, and the latter service 
them every 15 days. 

The programs are broadcast in local 
languages between 6:30 p. m. and 7:30 p. m., 
when the villagers return from the fields. 
They consist of news, music, plays, special 
features, public-health talks, discussions of 
farming methods, market rates, weather re- 
ports, and other programs. Audience par- 
ticipation is a notable feature. A recent 
broadcast was entitled “Self Advertisement” 
and discussed the problem of too much 
humility; in another villagers discussed their 
self-sufficiency program and their experience 
of independence, and on another occasion 
UNESCO's activities were examined. 


NETHERLANDS COMPANIES DEFER TV 
EXPERIMENTS 


Radio broadcasting associations in the 
Netherlands have announced that the 2-year 
period of experimental television transmis- 
sion planned in cooperation with Philips will 
be deferred until the Government has estab- 
lished a subscription fee of 30 guilders a year, 
payable by television owners, to cover part of 
the expenditure, and the broadcasting asso- 
ciations have received assurances that the 
preparation and execution of programs will 
be left to them after the experimental period 
has expired (1 guilder=US$0.263) . 


NEW TELEVISION STATION AT MATAMOROS, 
MEXxIco, STIMULATES U.S. SALES 

XELD-TV, the 50,000-watt television sta- 

tion at Matamoros, State of Tamaulipas, 


Mexico, opposite Brownsville, Tex., Was 
erected at a reported cost of $250,000. The 


station was located in Mexico because of the 
U. S. Federal Communication Commission’s 
ruling which presently prohibits construc- 
tion of new television stations in the United 
States. The extra powerful transmitter, 
which has a 6-bay antenna, is expected to 
blanket the lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. A gasoline-engine power plant makes 
this station independent of commercial 
power lines. 

XELD-TV will broadcast the same pro- 
grams received in the big cities of Texas, 
with Spanish comments interspersed, and 
films with Spanish subtitles added. 

As direct result of the operation of this 
station, United States merchants expected 
to sell 10,000 TV receivers before September 
15. 


U. K. COMPANIES COOPERATE TO EXPAND 
TELEVISION 


A long-term agreement of cooperation in 
wired television services has been reached 
between Broadcast Relay Services and Elec- 
tric and Musical Industries (E. M. I.) , accord- 
ing to the Financial Times of London. Un- 
der the agreement, the two groups will pool 
their research and production techniques in 
this field to facilitate the expansion of tele- 
vision. Broadcast Relay already produces a 
part of the receivers and other equipment 
used in its television services. A considerable 
number of outside purchases have to be 
made, and under the new agreement all such 
purchases will be made from E. M. I. 

A contract for the supply of television 
equipment to the municipality of Bogota, 
Colombia, has been awarded to two British 
firms. One company will supply the trans- 
mitter and the complete studio center, and 
the other will supply the receivers. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO CURTAIL RaDIO IM- 
PORTS From U. S. 


Tightening restrictions on importation 
into Trinidad and Tobago of United States 
products was noticeably reflected in the 1950 
import statistics for radios, as well as many 
other products. In contrast to the 1949 value 
of radios and parts imported from the United 
States, amounting to BWI$121,935, the value 
of such imports during 1950 was only 
BWI$59,281 (1 British West Indian dollar— 
US$0.5862). Of this figure, BWI$26,200 rep- 
resented imports free of duty; that is, radios 
and components for Government use or ra- 
dio equipment for American airlines, ships, 
and other uses. 

The United Kingdom, as usual, sold most 
of the radios and parts to the Colony. How- 
ever, imports from the Netherlands increased 
substantially in 1950. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY 


In the first quarter of 1951, Brazil’s foreign 
purchases of synthetic perfume essences to- 
taled 28 metric tons, valued at 2,542,000 cru- 
zeiros, against 25 metric tons, 2,093,000 cru- 
zeiros, in the like period of 1950. The United 
States supplied 4 metric tons, worth 292,000,- 
000 cruzeiros, compared with 7 metric tons, 
281,000,000 cruzeiros, in the like quarter of 
1950. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkey’s production of essential toilet 
preparations is adequate to meet internal 
demand. Although the large cities—Istan- 
bul, Ankara, and Izmir—offer a fair market 
for imported toiletries, purchases from the 
United States may be made only with dollars 
earned by exports on the “weak list,” but 
these are not expected to be extensive. 
United States products purchased through 
a third country are seen in the shops but are 
very high-priced. 

Although France has a virtual monopoly 
on Turkey’s market for these commodities 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Power and Water Supply of 
Sierra Leone To Be Expanded 


Colonial Development and Welfare grants 
are being made for the development of the 
Guma Valley, about 15 miles from Freetown, 
Sierra Leone. The project is expected to cost 
about £2,000,000 and has two purposes: To 
furnish an assured year-round supply of 
water and to furnish hydroelectric power to 
Hastings and Waterloo, two villages in the 
colony, as well as augmenting the Freetown 
electric supply. Work has already started on 
the dam and the project is expected to be 
completed in about 2 years. In addition, it 
is planned to construct a power plant at 
Magburaka and also at some other site as yet 
undetermined. 


Community Radio Receiving 
Sets Popular in India 


More than 1,680 radio receiving sets are 
now in use in towns and villages in Madras 
State, India. They have been installed by 
the State Government in public parks and 
commons. The sets are all tuned to one 
station for a program especially planned 
for rural listeners by All India Radio. 

Approximately 1,565 of the radio sets now 
in use are of United States and United King- 
dom manufacture. Imported sets are not 
only expensive in India, but are not easily 
converted from the battery type to sets 
suitable for use in the areas having elec- 
tricity. Also, being ordinary receiving sets, 
they were not built for reception on just one 
station. Sets more adaptable to the local 
conditions are now being assembled in the 
State Radio Engineer’s workshop. The ulti- 
mate goal is to provide a community radio 
receiving set for each of the 40,000 villages in 
the State, many of which are virtually in- 
accessible and without other means of 
communication. 


Congestion in the Port of 
Durban, South Africa 


Congestion of shipping and cargo in the 
port of Durban, Union of South Africa, is 
worse than ever before. Over the past 5 
months ships have been discharging cargoes 
faster than the railway has been able to move 
them from the port. All the sheds are 
packed full and every available open storage 
space has been utilized. As many as 15 ships 
are kept waiting every day for berths to dis- 
charge their cargoes. The waiting period 
may be a week or more. Spells of congestion 
have occurred from time to time since the 
war, but they have been of relatively short 
duration. The present period of congestion 
started in May and there are no signs of the 
end being in sight for some time. In fact 
the situation has almost come to be con- 
sidered “normal.” 

During the past few months the daily ton- 
nage of cargo awaiting removal from the 
harbor area has been about 45,000 tons. The 
greatest tonnage, 53,000 tons, was recorded 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


about a week ago. About 5,000 tons a day 
of cargo is now being cleared from the har- 
bor area. This clearance is just about the 
average rate of present daily discharges, but 
it is not fast enough to cut down the backlog. 

Since the coal crisis, no empty freight cars 
have arrived, and the port is relying entirely 
on cars that arrive at the docks with goods 
for export. When they are emptied they are 
used for shipping cargo from the port. Ob- 
viously, the state of congestion cannot be 
relieved until more freight cars arrive. 

Shipping companies are warning that their 
losses due to delays in discharging cargoes 
may result in further increases in freight 
rates. 


Djakarta’s Power Demands 
Bring Increased Rationing 


The electric power requirements of Dja- 
karta, Indonesia, greatly exceed the produc- 
tion of the power plants supplying the city. 
The rationing of energy, which went into 
effect last June, was again increased on Sep- 
tember 1. Djakarta’s daily power require- 
ments are 272,000 kw-hr., whereas 245,000 
kw-hr. are available, states the Ministry of 
Public Works. At Bogor, Sukabumi, and 
Bantam, West Java, 61,000 kw.-hr. are sup- 
plied against the daily demand of 85,000 
kw.-hr. Population increases and industrial 
growth in the Djakarta area since the war 
have increased electric consumption one- 
and-one-half times without any increase in 
power-plant capacity. Present plans call for 
doubling power production capacity by 1954. 


Harbor Conditions at the 
Port of Djakarta 


The commission established last April to 
propose and implement measures to relieve 
the serious congestion of warehouses at 
Tandjong Priok, the port of Djakarta, In- 
donesia, was replaced recently by a new 
harbor commission comprising a harbor 
master and his staff under the direct author- 
ity of the Minister of Transport and Com- 
munications. The Harbor Commission is 
fully empowered to direct all port activity, 
including allocation of berthing and ware- 
house space, new harbor and warehouse con- 
struction, control of Customs, adoption of 
measures to improve security and reduce 
pilferage, and regulation of labor employed 
in the harbor area. 

The outgoing commission reported that 
since its establishment in April it had suc- 
ceeded in increasing the flow of inward cargo 
through Priok from a low of 30,000 tons to 
a high of 70,000 tons monthly. Inward 
cargo now remains in port warehouses on an 
average of 1 month, as compared with 2 to 6 
months in April. 

Although the congestion has been eased 
to some extent, the commission warned that 
inward cargo continues to average about 
75,000 tons monthly and can be expected 
to increase in volume as port conditions fur- 
ther improve. The ultimate effectiveness 















of the activities of the new commission will 
largely determine whether similar measures 
will be adopted for improvement of the fa- 
cilities and management of other important 
Indonesian ports. 


Bavarian River Traffic 
Continues To Increase 


Traffic in Bavaria on the Main and Danube 
Rivers continued to expand during the first 
6 months of 1951. The tonnage of cargoes 
landed and dispatched at Bavaria Main and 
Danube ports during the first half of 1951 
increased by 108 percent as compared with 
82.2 percent during the corresponding period 
of 1950. The amount of this traffic in 1950 
and 1951 is shown in the accompanying table. 


River Traffic in Bavaria 


{In metric tons] 
Main River Danube River 
Month 
1950 1951 1950 1951 
January 106,982 | 140,443 | 70,664 | 79, 559 
February 76, 639 | 248, 920 93,007 | 123, 423 
March 175, 339 | 292,598 | 112, 281 165, 343 
April. -. | 168, 356 309, 534 95,682 | 131, 167 
May | 220,969 | 351, 406 102, 415 127, 693 
June | 195,091 | 307,789 | 128,702 | 150, 229 
Total.____| 943,376 |1, 650, 690 | 602,701 | 777,414 


Recent reports from the port of Passau, 
at the confluence of the Inn and the Danube 
Rivers on the Bavarian-Austrian border, in- 
dicate an increase of approximately 27 per- 
cent in this year’s river traffic over that of 
last year. During August, 450 barges came 
up river carrying imports and 446 traveled 
down river with exports to Austria and 
Yugoslavia. German barges comprised ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the traffic, Austrian 
barges totaled 45 percent, and Yugoslavian 
25 percent. Yugoslavian barges are steadily 
becoming more important. In May Yugo- 
slavian barges comprised only 14 percent of 
total traffic. 


New Air Cargo Service From 


U. S. to El Salvador Proposed 


An American airline, Aerovias Sud Ameri- 
cana, has announced that it is seeking per- 
mission from the Salvadoran Government to 
operate a nonscheduled or triweekly air-cargo 
service from the United States. This airline 
specializes in the hauling of trucks, automo- 
biles, and automotive parts. 

A recent announcement of the suspension 
of surface shipments to Puerto Barrios for 
forwarding to El Salvador after September 
indicates that this new service, in addition 
to PAA’s and TACA’s services, may partly 
solve the transport problem if the stoppage 
of surface shipments materializes. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Critical Needs of Industry 
Makes 1952 Tool Show Vital 


The current needs of American industry 
makes the Ninth Biennial ASTE Industrial 
Exposition, scheduled for March 17-21, 1952, 
at Chicago’s Amphitheatre, one of the most 
important trade shows to be held in this 
country next year. 

The ASTE Industrial Expositions, held 
once every 2 years, are recognized as major 
shows of machine tools, machines, acces- 
sories, and allied equipment in the United 
States. Each recent biennial exposition has 
attracted more exhibitors, drawn a greater 
attendance, and has played a greater part in 
helping to guide industry than its prede- 
cessors. It is expected that the 1952 show 
will be the largest ever staged by its sponsor 
—the American Society of Tool Engineers, 
10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 21, Mich.—one 
of the largest trade associations in this 
country with a current membership of 19,000. 
Plans for the forthcoming show call for the 
sale of 100,000 square feet of space and an 
attendance of 80,000 persons. In comparison, 
the 1938 show had 129 exhibits and was at- 
cessors. It is expected that the 1952 show 
accommodated 335 exhibitors in 87,500 square 
feet of space and attracted nearly 68,500 
visitors. 

Among the interesting features of the 
forthcoming event is the fact that foreign 
exhibitors and foreign visitors are invited 
to participate side by side with domestic 
firms and buyers. The management main- 
tains that in view of the current shortage of 
machines, tools, and accessories in the 
United States, foreign producers who are in 
a position to supply the United States in- 
dustry with badly needed equipment should 
find this exposition an excellent opportunity 
to contact United States firms and do good 
business. 

According to the sponsors, the advantages 
of this show to producers, foreign or domes- 
tic, include: (1) Bringing to their exhibits 
thousands of United States leading tool engi- 
neers—the men who carry the heaviest re- 
sponsibility in industry in selecting type 
and make—and initiating purchases of new 
equipment; and (2) making contact with 
top production and administrative execu- 
tives from every major industry, and leading 
distributors of and manufacturers’ agents 
for production equipment. At this show, 
participants can meet with and talk to more 
customers and prospects in 1 week than in 
years of traveling to see them. The sponsors 
maintain that another advantage is that 
the exposition will be held at a critical time 
(1) when the industry is seeking new ways 
and means of increasing productive efficiency 
both for defense and civilian needs, (2) 
when many producers of manufacturing 
equipment are temporarily “sold out” and 
badly need an opportunity to maintain con- 
tacts with their customers and prospects, (3) 
when producers of machines, tools, acces- 
sories, and allied equipment are seeking help 
to increase their own productive capacities 
by subcontracting, (4) when sales organiza- 
tions need to maintain contact with their 
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customers, and (5) when producers of manu- 
facturing equipment need data on which to 
plan their future business. 

Also of great interest to participants in 
this show will be the twentieth Anniversary 
Technical Meeting of the American Society 
of Tool Engineers. It is expected to be the 
most important series of technical meetings 
in ASTE history. Separate days will be 
designated for papers, discussion panels and 
forums on each of the five following vital 
subjects: (1) Inspection and Quality Con- 
trol, (2) Metal Cutting, (3) Materials Form- 
ing, (4) Grinding and Finishing, and (5) 
Machine Accessories, Drives, and Controls. 

Copies of the exposition regulations, ap- 
plications for space, and a report on the 
1950 Industrial Exposition, as well as floor 
plans, may be obtained by writing to the 
sponsors or may be consulted at Field Offices 
of the Department of Commerce or at any 
United States diplomatic or consular offices 
abroad. 


Large Domestic Representation 


Sought for Canada Trade Fair 


Greater domestic participation in the Ca- 
nadian International Trade Fair is the objec- 
tive of the Government of Canada, for the 
fifth event to be held in Toronto, June 2-13, 
1952. To carry out this objective, the Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce recently an- 
nounced the appointment of two field super- 
visors and seven field representatives for the 
Canadian Fair to further acquaint manu- 
facturers in Canada with the value of the 
Fair. This plan, added to the increased 
efforts to be made by large business organi- 
zations such as the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Canadian Exporters Association, 
Importers and Traders Association, and 
representatives of some 50 different Ca- 
nadian trade associations, is expected to 
make the 1952 fair much more Canadian in 
character than it has been since the first 
year. 

The Fourth Canadian International Trade 
Fair, held from May 28 to June 8, 1951, at- 
tracted more than 35,000 business visitors 
from 53 countries. Over 90 percent of them 
were Canadians; 1,316 were from Quebec, 
322 from Western Canada, and 144 from the 
Maritimes. Visitors from the United States 
numbered almost 1,000 and 240 came from 
the United Kingdom. Attendance figures 
show buyers from 14 Latin American coun- 
tries, 17 from continental Europe, 11 from 
Asiatic countries, and 5 from West Indian 
countries. Total attendance including those 
who came on the two public days numbered 
over 63,000. 

More than 145,000 square feet of space in 
three buildings at Toronto’s Exhibition 
Park were used for displaying wares from 
28 countries. This space compares with 
about 159,000 square feet used last year 
for exhibits from 34 countries. New ex- 
hibiting countries were Japan, Israel, Mex- 
ico, and the Belgian Congo, and countries 
contributing exhibits last year but dropped 
out this year were China, Costa Rica, Cuba, 







Guatemala, India, Jamaica, Northern Ire- 
land, Paraguay, Portugal, Spain, Wales, and 
Yugoslavia. In all, about 1,600 firms includ- 
ing more than 1,200 foreign, displayed their 
wares in 876 different exhibits. Nearly 50 
United States firms participated along with 
many local agents of United States firms. 

Exhibits were classified in 20 commodity 
groups, and the groups occupying the largest 
amount of square feet of space in order of 
importance were: Machinery, 70,000; textiles, 
11,000; foodstuffs, 10,000; household furnish- 
ings, 10,000; paper products, 7,000; and auto- 
motive goods, 5,000. The six countries which 
had the largest displays and the amount of 
space they occupied, in square feet, were: 
United Kingdom (including Scotland and 
Isle of Man), 66,000; Canada, 42,000; United 
States, 11,000; Netherlands, 9,000; Italy, 
6,000; France and French Morocco, 4,000; and 
Germany, 1,700. 

Technically, one of the more interesting 
developments this year was the larger num- 
ber of combined exhibits prepared by indus- 
trial associations within individual countries. 
In addition to the joint exhibit of the Brit- 
ish machine-tool industry, shown last year 
and repeated this year, there were joint ex- 
hibits by the Canadian, British, and French 
textile industrial associations, and Italian 
and Swedish furniture manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations. 

By far the most impressive and -elabo- 
rate single exhibit was that of the British 
machine-tool and metalworking machinery 
industry, which occupied almost 47,000 
square feet of space. This display included 
all kinds of light and heavy tools and ma- 
chinery, spare parts, dies, and bits. In the 
same section there were also exhibits of 
Swiss and Italian textile machinery, German 
machine-tool and wood-working machinery, 
French special-purpose machine tools, and 
British air compressors for mining and con- 
struction work. 

In the food-products section, Canadian 
distilleries and breweries had prominent ex- 
hibits. Dutch, French, Australian, Italian, 
and Sicilian firms also had displays. 

France, Italy, Great Britain, Pakistan, Bel- 
gium, and the Provinces of Canada were rep- 
resented by prestige exhibits. The Provinces 
stressed their advantages for the location of 
manufacturing establishments as well as 
tourist attractions. Emphasis was placed on 
tourism and quality of their products by 
European countries. The Pakistan exhibit 
showed a range of manufactured and handi- 
craft products now being made in that coun- 
try. The United Kingdom had an informa- 
tion booth, where numerous specific trade 
inquiries were handled. 

The 1951 Fair was considered a success, 
generally. Much business was transacted, 
and numerous sales negotiations were begun. 
A considerable number of agency or manu- 
facturing arrangements were completed by 
foreign firms with Canadians. A fair volume 
of orders was also placed by non-Canadian 
buyers. The representative of a British tex- 
tile-marking machine firm announced that 
the sale of the firm’s exhibit goods more than 
covered participation expenses, and a Ger- 
man bearing-firm representative stated that 
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sales and inquiries for new light and un- 
ground bearings for window and drawer run- 
ners had been so brisk that he contemplated 
opening a plant in Canada. These state- 
ments are examples of comments made by 
many exhibitors at the fair. British metal 
office furniture, Dutch scientific instruments, 
German knives and scissors, Italian skein 
dryers, and jigs, American positioning 
clamps, and Swedish furniture were in great 
demand at the fair. 

Further information on and applications 
for space in the 1952 Canadian International 
Trade Fair may be obtained either from the 
Commercial Counselor, Canadian Embassy, 
1746 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., trade commissioners in New York 
and Los Angeles, consuls in Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, or directly from 
the Administrator, Canadian International 
Trade Fair, Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, 
Canada, 


Wellington, New Zealand, 
Schedules Industrial Fair 


An Industrial Fair is scheduled to be held 
in Wellington, New Zealand, May 8-31, 1952. 

United States manufacturers of certain 
types of consumer goods are invited to take 
part in this event. Of particular interest 
are working exhibits of household appliances. 

It is reported that India, Australia, and 
the United Kingdom have reserved space. 
The British Manufacturer’s Association may 
take part. 

Interested firms may obtain additional in- 
formation an& apply for space either by 
writing directly to the sponsoring organiza- 
tion, the Wellington Show Association, Inc., 
P. O. Box 778, Wellington, New Zealand, or 
through the Office of the Commercial Coun- 
selor, Suite 210, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Food Show Goes International 
First Time in Grocery History 


The International Food and Fixtures Ex- 
position—the first of a world-wide nature in 
all grocery history—featured products of 
more than 14 foreign countries along with 
the foods and equipment of United States 
manufacturers. This show was held in 
Chicago, June 9-15, in conjunction with the 
fifty-second annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
(NARGUS). Producers and processors oc- 
cupying nearly 2 miles of exhibit space in 
the Navy Pier provided visitors with the 
greatest concentrated food market in the 
world. Two modern American food stores, 
completely reproduced at the show, were 
visited by thousands of representatives in the 
field of foods who desired to observe the mer- 
chandising techniques of the stores’ oper- 
ators. This also was the first such extensive 
undertaking initiated by NARGUS. 

The Netherlands occupied more than 3,000 
square feet of exhibit space, the largest for- 
eign representation. Foreign exhibitors also 
came from French Morocco and Portugal. 
Several United States importers exhibited 
many foreign products in the food field. 
Altogether nearly 360 exhibit booths occupied 
about 53,000 square feet of space, about 
5,900 square feet devoted to foreign products. 

Nearly 15,000 independent retail grocers, 
wholesalers, brokers, importers, and others 
in the food line attended the 1951 convention 
and exhibition. 

Information on this event was released in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of Sep- 
tember 18, 1950, and April 9 and June 4, 1951. 
Additional information on this event, dates, 
and plans for the 1952 NARGUS convention 
and exposition, may be obtained by writing 
to Mrs. R. N. Kiefer, Secretary-Manager, 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Il. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Export-Control 


{Nore: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, con- 
taining more detailed information, may be ob 
tained from the OIT, U. S. Department of Com 
merece. Requests for any of these announce 
ments should refer to the date, and to the num- 
bers of the OIT Press Release (free) and the 
CEB (for which there is a charge of 10 cents 
each), as shown at the end of each item. ] 


Coal Licensing Procedure 
Announced 


The procedure to be followed by coal and 
coke exporters in applying for export 
licenses under the recently announced pro- 
gram for stepping up Oversea shipments of 
United States coal and coke to friendly 
countries has been established by OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

United States supplies of coal and coke are 
sufficient to meet increased foreign require- 
ments. The sole purpose of the program is 
to overcome the problem of inadequate ves- 
sel supply and congested port facilities and 
to increase shipments of United States coal 
and coke. OIT’s licensing procedure is in- 
tended to be sufficiently flexible to accom- 
plish this purpose. In carrying out the pro- 
cedure, OIT will draw upon its experience 
in licensing these commodities in 1947-50. 
OIT also hopes to have the benefit of any 
suggestions which may occur to coal ex- 
porters as a result of their experience with 
the procedure. 

The new licensing procedure does not apply 
to overland shipments of coal from the 
United States to other countries in North 
and South America. Under the new general 
license GCOAL, authorized for overland 
shipments, such coal shipments may be 
made without special application to OIT. 

Under the licensing program for oversea 
shipments, effective November 1, 1951, coal 
and coke exporters are required to file a 
separate license application for each cargo or 
partial cargo lot to be shipped in a particular 
vessel to a specified consignee. Applications 
covering exports to be made in November 
1951, should be filed by October 26; and 
those covering subsequent exports, on the 
20th day of the month preceding the month 
of shipment. 

Applications for licenses to export coal 
should be filed on the regular application 
form, used for all commodities requiring li- 
censes (Form IT-419 and, for project licenses, 
Forms IT-375 and IT-824). The form pro- 
vides for submission of such information as 
the quantity and description of the com- 
modities to be exported, price, name of ulti- 
mate consignee, and similar details. 

In addition, coal exporters should inform 
OIT of (1) the name of the railroad over 
which the coal or coke will move to port; 
(2) the name of the U. S. port of exit; (3) 
the estimated date a vessel will arrive at the 
port of exit for loading (lae date); and (4) 
the name of the vessel, if known, on which 
shipment will be made from the United 
States. 

If the exporter cannot find out the name 
of the vessel before he applies for a license, 
he must notify OIT of the vessel’s name not 
later than 10 days before loading. The noti- 
fication should refer to the OIT case number 
or, if a license has already been granted, to 
the license number. 

When applying for a license, the exporter 
also must certify in the space provided on 
the back of the license application form that 
he holds an accepted order for the commod- 
ities covered by his application. Evidence of 
the accepted order must be kept available 
for 3 years. 

In granting export licenses, OIT will name 
the port of exit to be used in shipping the 
coal or coke. Every effort will be made to 
specify the port of exit requested by the ap- 


Developments 


plicant. However, first consideration must 
be given to achieving maximum utilization 
of port facilities and equitable distribution 
among importing countries of the coal mov- 
ing through congested ports. 

In general, export licenses will have a 60- 
day validity period. (OIT-856, Oct. 11, 1951, 
and CEB—643.) 


Nickel Export Quotas Established 


Fourth-quarter, 1951, export quotas for 
nickel are 62 short tons (nickel content) of 
nickel alloys; scrap containing nickel, ex- 
cept nickel silver; nickel contained in bars, 
rods, sheets, strips, plates, and other semi- 
finished forms, except ingots, pigs, grains, 
rondelles, cubes, pellets, powder, rolled and 
cast anodes, shot, and electrolytic nickel 
(Schedule B Nos. 654505 and 654509) ; 10 short 
tons (nickel content) of new nickel catalyst 
(Schedule B No. 654998); and 10 short tons 
(nickel content) of nickel-chrome electric 
resistance wire (Schedule B No. 663000). 

The same quantities were made available 
for export from the United States to friendly 
countries in the third quarter of 1951. 

Canada, under a long-standing agreement, 
will continue to ship some Canadian primary 
nickel to the United States to be processed 
into monel metal and nickel products for 
shipment to the United Kingdom. This ma- 
terial is not part of U. S. supplies, but is sent 
to the United States specifically to be proc- 
essed and shipped to the United Kingdom for 
use there and for distribution to other West- 
ern European countries. The fourth-quarter 
quota for Canadian primary nickel to be 
processed for this purpose is 485 short tons, 
the same quantity as in the third quarter of 
1951. OIT-—857; CEB-—643.) 
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Wages Board recommended an 8-shilling-a- 
week wage increase for farm workers, which 
the National Farmers’ Union estimated 
would cost about £16,000,000 to £18,000,000 
a year. Wage claims are pending for such 
important groups as railway workers and 
coal miners. Other demands by shipbuild- 
ers and other workers in heavy industry 
would affect 2,500,000 workers and cost about 
£125,000,000 a year. 

The September issue of the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette contains the semiannual 
study of earnings and hours of labor covering 
the last pay period of April 1951. The index 
of earnings, which takes account of overtime 
and other factors besides actual weekly wage 
rates, was 132 in April 1951 and 124 in October 
1950. Average earnings in April of £6.16s.2d. 
were 16 percent above the October 1950 level 
and 156 percent above that of October 1938. 
Average hours worked in April remained 
about 46.3 per week and compared favorably 
with 46.5 in October 1938. 


THE Stock MARKET 


After an initial reaction to the news of the 
election date, when ordinary share prices 
registered a rise to levels not touched since 
June, the stock market’s second thought 
seem to have turned to the economic diffi- 
culties which any government will face after 
October 25. The Persion expulsion order 
doubtless also played a part in bringing down 
ordinary share prices by the end of Septem- 
ber to only a shade above the level at which 
they stood before the Prime Minister made 
his announcement.—U. S. Emsassy, LONDON, 
SEPT. 27, 1951. 
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ducers of industrial chemicals, and raw 
materials for pharmaceuticals. 

56. Belgium—René Weill (importer, sales 
agent), 59, rue de la Concorde, Brussels, 
wishes to obtain representation from United 
States firms for tertile fabrics, such as rayon, 
silk, and nylon. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

57. Ecuador—H. Benitez B. (sales agent), 
620 Chimborazo, P. O. Box 791, Guayaquil, 
wishes agencies for the following: (1) Good- 
quality hospital furniture, particularly beds; 
and (2) powdered milk, both full cream and 
skimmed milk, first shipment of 100,000 
pounds in drums of 200 pounds each with 
subsequent shipments of approximately 20,- 
000 pounds monthly. Correspondence in 
Spanish preferred. 

58. France—Société Bordelaise de Matieres 
Plastiques (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter, 156, Rue des Orangers, Caudéran, 
Gironde, seeks agency for plastic products, 
such as fancy thermoplastic and molded 
plastic articles, including knick-knacks, toys, 
and novelties. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

59. France—Jelenko & Cie (commission 
merchant), 13 rue Lafayette, Paris, wishes to 
obtain representation from United States 
firms manufacturing and exporting nylon 
yarns and 30-denier nylon locknit. 

60. Greece—Menelaos M. Jordanides (com- 
mission agent, importer), Stoa Aghiou Mina, 
Salonika, wishes to act as* sole agent for 
northern Greece of a United States firm man- 
ufacturing penicillin, streptomycin, and 
chloromycetin. 

61. Mexico—Luis Rebollar Sanchez (man- 
ufacturer’s agent, commission merchant), 
Prolongacion Dr. Vertiz 570-4, Col. Narvarte, 
Mexico, D. F., wishes to obtain agencies for 
the following machinery and equipment: 
Construction, hauling and moving, tractors, 
pumps, fire-fighting, and street-cleaning 
equipment. 

62. New Zealand.—Commercial Cleaners, 
Ltd. (cleaning services contractor, importer, 
distributor), 699 Colombo Street, Christ- 
church, wishes agency and is prepared to 
manufacture under license any product con- 
nected with sanitation and food servicing, 
including sanitation equipment and ma- 
chinery, waxes, and chemicals. 

63. Switzerland—-DUMACO, G. Manta (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer's agent), 
3 Elfenaustrasse, Bienne, seeks agency for 
distilled water chargers, voltmeters, and cer- 
tain tools used for storage and alkaline 
batteries. 

64. Syria—Abdallah M. Farra (importing 
distributor, manufacturer's agent), King 
Farugq Street, Aleppo, desires agency for trial 
order of 12 electric refrigerators of the fol- 
lowing types: Four each of 6-, 8-, and 12-foot, 
all 110/200V. Firm prefers agencies for 
United States refrigerator manufacturers 
having no representation in Syria. 

65. Syria—Etablissements N. Jeanbart (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
P. O. Box 254, Aleppo, seeks agency for 100 
Diesel burning stoves in all sizes for home 
use; 100 units annually of air-conditioning 
equipment; and 100 units annually of elec- 
tric heaters, 100-volt, a. c., 50 cycles, in all 
sizes for home use. 


Foreign Visitors 


66. Belgium—Hans Mantel, representing 
H. D. Mantel (importer, exporter), 74 Vest- 
ingstraat, Antwerp, is interested in contact- 
ing exporters of general merchandise. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 29, via New York 
City for a month’s visit. United States ad- 
dress: % Hotel Newton, 2528 Broadway, New 
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York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, and other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

67. Belgium—Albert Quintin and Robert 
Nicaise, both representing Compagnie des 
Métaux d’Overpelt-Lommel et de Corphalie, 
S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), 54, rue des 
Fabriques, Brussels, are interested in visiting 
American producers of zinc, cadmium, and 
titanium, and in seeing all modern processes 
pertaining to the roasting of zinc concen- 
trates and material handling. Scheduled to 
arrive October 11, via New York City, for a 
visit of 5 weeks. United States address: ™% 
Industrial Sales Corporation, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: Midvale 
(Utah), Kellogg and Bradley (Idaho), New 
York, Niagara Falls, and Detroit. 

68. Brazil—Luiz Suplicy Neto, representing 
Escritorio Suplicy (coffee and _ cotton 
brokers), Rua Boa Vista 76 (Caixa Postal 
1431), Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining technical information on cot- 
ton-picking machines and cotton-processing 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive October 18, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: % Volkart Brothers 
Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
and Pasadena. 

69. Brazil—Olavo de Castro Fontoura, rep- 
resenting Industrias farmacéuticas FON- 
TOURA-Wyeth S. A. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Rua Caetano Pinto 129, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in obtaining chemicals 
and raw materials for use in its penicillin 
plant. Scheduled to arrive October 2, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
United States address: “ American Home 
Products Corp., 22 East Fortieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Washington, D. C. 

70. Colombia—Carlos Ospina, representing 
Olarte, Ospina, Arias, and Payan (engineering 
firm), (no street address given), Bogota, is 
interested in obtaining technical informa- 
tion on engineering projects and activities 
in the United States. Scheduled to arrive 
October 13, via New Orleans for a visit of 6 
weeks. United States address: % Consulate 
General of Colombia, 42 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: Denver, San 
Francisco, and Sacramento. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

71. Egypt—Ramsay S. Basta, representing 
Ahmed Dwidar & Co. (importer, exporter, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, commission merchant), 15 
Kasr el Nil Street, Cairo, is interested in pur- 
chasing electric household appliances, kero- 
sene ranges, chemicals, cereals, and sugar. 
Scheduled to arrive the latter part of October, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months, 
United States address: “% Egyptian Consulate 
General, 29 East Sixty-ninth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, and Riverside (Calif.). 

72. Finland—Erkki T. Eronen, representing 
Rothberg Oy. (manufacturer), Turku, is in- 
terested in marketing Finnish copper coffee 
pots and household utensils in the United 
States and establishment of a branch office 
in New York City; also in buying stainless 
steel and hand tools. Scheduled to arrive 
September 28, via New York City, for a visit 
of 1 year. United States address: “% Finnish 
Consulate General, 53 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, East Coast cities, 
and Chicago. 

73. France—Francois Faguet, representing 
Comptoir Franco-Colonial et’/Industriel (im- 
porter, sales/indent agent), 44, rue d’Am- 
sterdam, Paris, is interested in obtaining 
agency for sale of raw cotton under the Mar- 
shall Plan. Scheduled to arrive October 5, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
United States address: % Saul Goldsarp, 
Raven Mill Corporation, Canal Street Sta- 
tion, P. O. Box 180, New York 13, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Dallas, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, and Waco (Tex.) 

74. Norway—Lief Gihbsson, representing 
J. L. Nerlien A/S (importer, retailer, whole- 
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New Passenger Vessel for the 
Italian-Australian Service 


The new Italian passenger vessel Sidney 
was christened recently at the Navalmeccan- 
ica shipyard in Castellammare, Naples, and 
will become a part of the Lauro Fleet of 25 
ships making regular monthly sailings to 
Australia, Central America, and the Middle 
East. 

Ports of call on the Australia line are Mes- 
sina, Port Said, Colombo, Freemantle, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and Brisbane. On the Cen- 
tral American line monthly departures are 
made from Genoa and Naples to La Guaira 
and Curacao. Regular service to the Middle 
East is maintained between Genoa and Mar- 
seilles and the ports of Naples, Catania, 
Malta, Alexandria, Port Said, Beirut, Piraeus, 
Smyrna, and Istanbul. 





saler), 13 Nedre Slottsgate, Oslo, is interested 
in visiting offices, libraries, official, and non- 
Official establishments where photographic 
equipment, microfilm, etc., are used in main- 
taining records, archives, and files. Firm is 
particularly interested in methods and sys- 
tems employed. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 30, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. United States address: % East- 
man Kodak Co., Planning and Distribution 
Dept., Rochester 4, N. Y. Itinerary: Roch- 
ester, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., 
and possibly San Francisco. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Germany. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Germany. 

Canneries—Australia. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Japan. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Sweden. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Sweden. 

Cotton, Raw, Importers, Dealers, and Brok- 
ers—Chile. 

Cotton, Raw, Importers and Brokers—Phil- 
ippines. 

Cotton, Raw, Importers, Dealers, and Brok- 
ers—Thailand. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Netherlands. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Sweden. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Sweden. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Sweden. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—France. 

Hospitals—lItaly. 

Hospitals—Philippines. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Nicaragua. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Sweden. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Export- 
ers—Japan. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Italy. 

Plywood Manufacturers—Japan. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Union of 
South Africa. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers. 
and Exporters—Australia. 

Textile Industry—Sweden. 
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The following publications of the 
United Nations were brought to the De- 
partment’s attention through the cour- 
tesy of the publisher, the Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. For these reports write 
direct to the publisher. 


Domestic Financing of Economic De- 
velopment. 1951. 231 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In preparing this report, the Secretariat 
of the United Nations utilized the discussion 
of a meeting of experts held at Lake Success 
in 1949 to consider prevailing practices and 
problems of domestic financing in selected 
underdeveloped countries. Part I contains a 
summary of general views expressed at the 
meeting; part II presents a more detailed re- 
view of the discussion—on (a) promotion of 
voluntary saving by individuals and enter- 
prises, (b) use of public funds obtained by 
taxation and borrowing, (c) operation and 
control of investment through banking and 
financial institutions, and (d) problems of 
external and domestic finance, high rates of 
interest, and agricultural credit—and draws 
attention, in footnotes, to related illustrative 
and supplementary data contained in indi- 
vidual papers prepared by the experts (in- 
cluded im an Annex to the report) and to 
data in unpublished studies of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund on financial institu- 
tions in Chile, Egypt, and Mexico, as well as 
in the report of the United Nations Mission 
to Haiti. 

The Annex referred to above, which com- 
prises more than half of the report, contains 
papers dealing respectively, with prevailing 
practices and problems of domestic financing 
in Chile, Egypt, India, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, and United Kingdom de- 
pendent territories. 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 

East, 1950. 1951. 541 pp. Price, $3.75. 

Prepared by the Secretariat of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, this publication deals with the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina, British Borneo 
Territories, Burma, Ceylon, China, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, the 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore, Nepal, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand; and 
is in two parts. 

Part I is concerned with the more general 
and basic factors of development, and in- 
cludes chapters on natural resources and 
their utilization, population, manpower and 
employment, national income, and financing 
of, as well as planning for and trends of, eco- 
nomic development. Part II reviews develop- 
ments of 1950 in the spheres of agricultural 
and industrial production, transport, inter- 
national trade and payments, and money and 
finance, including the problem of emerging 
new inflationary pressures in the region. The 
text in part I is supported by 25 tables and 
in part II, by 119. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1950. 
1951. 263 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This volume is the fourth in a series of 
annual economic reports prepared by the 
Research and Planning Division of the Sec- 
retariat of the Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

Chapter 1, The Change in the Economic 
Setting in 1950, discusses the rise in indus- 
trial production, the shortfall in primary 
production, and disruption of the price 
structure; the expansion of world trade and 
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AND REPORTS 


the changed pattern of settlements; the 
changed economic situation of the overseas 
primary producing countries; the economic 
outlook in the United States; and European 
economic prospects. Other chapters deal, 
respectively, with the expansion of produc- 
tion in different countries and in different 
industries; the shortage of basic materials; 
international trade and payments; and the 
problem of inflation. The text is supple- 
mented by 69 tables and 10 charts. 

Appendix A presents 35 additional tables— 
on production and consumption, transport 
facilities, commodity composition of trade, 
balance of payments, and so on—and appen- 
dix B gives notes on sources and methods. 


The Economic Commission for Europe 
(What the United Nations is Doing). 
1950. 17 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

The pamphlet describes briefly some of the 
efforts and achievements of governments 
working together in the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe toward the 
solution of their common economic problems. 
A chart shows the Commission's present 
committee structure. 


Measures for the Economic Develop- 
ment of Under-Developed Countries. 
1951. 108 pp. 75 cents. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

This is a report of a group of experts ap- 
pointed to study the problem of reducing 
unemployment and underemployment in 
underdeveloped countries in the light of the 
current world economic situation and of 
the requirements of economic development. 

Part 1 defines-terms of reference and dis- 
cusses unemployment in relation to econ- 
omic development. Part 2, Measures Requir- 
ing Domestic Action, calls for the creation of 
preconditions and the institutional frame- 
work required for economic development and 
points out problems involved in economic 
organization technology development, do- 
mestic capital formation, population growth, 
and the formulation of development pro- 
grams in respect to priorities and techniques. 
Part 3 outlines measures requiring interna- 
tional action; and part 4 selects the more 
important suggestions in the report on 
measures for promoting economic develop- 
ment, and presents them as recommenda- 
tions. 


Technical Assistance for Economic De- 
velopment. United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco). 32 pp. Price, $10 per 100 
copies. 

Unesco’s contribution to the success of the 
technical assistance plan in underdeveloped 
areas is described in this pamphlet. It de- 
fines “underdeveloped areas”.in terms not 
only of income per capita but of life ex- 
pectancy, incidence of disease, literacy rate, 
crop production, and food consumption per 
capita in relation to facilities available for 
medical attention, education, and mechani- 
cal energy. The report points out that two 
essential principles have guided Unesco in 
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Dates Set for 1952 
Denmark Trade Fair 


The International Fair of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, will be held in two sections again 
in 1952—the Technical Fair from March 26 
to April 6, covering machinery, tools, and 
other products of the mechanical industry 
and the Commercial Fair from April 25 to 
May 4, covering consumer goods of all types. 

The fair, as it has in prior years, will take 
place in the exhibition hall “Forum” and 
connecting pavilions and is under the patron- 
age of the Heir Apparent, His Royal Highness 
Prince Knud. 

Detailed information on this year’s events 
was published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issues of April 16 and June 4, 1951. Addi- 
tional data on the forthcoming shows and 
applications for space may be obtained either 
directly from the Secretariate, Forum, Jul. 
Thomsens Plads, Copenhagen, Denmark, or 
through the Office of the Commercial Atta- 
ché, Embassy of Denmark, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington 7, D. C. 





its program of aid: (1) The importance of 
education, which must not only precede, but 
alsO accompany and follow, economic devel- 
opment; and (2) the necessity of scientific 
research to help men make the fullest use 
of modern technology and thus raise their 
standards of living. 


World Economic Report, 
1951. 247 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This report is devoted to an analysis of 
major developments in domestic economic 
conditions and international economic rela- 
tions during 1949 and the first half of 1950, 
with some preliminary comments on ten- 
dencies since mid-1950. 

It is in three parts. Part I, which in 
general is confined to the study of domestic 
economic trends, has six chapters dealing 
with several types of countries or groups of 
countries. Part II (two chapters) contains 
analyses of changes in the volume and direc- 
tion of international trade and of recent 
trends in international financial settlements. 
Part III (two chapters) is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of two special problems—the factors 
underlying the persistent dollar deficits in a 
large part of the world prior to 1949, and the 
relationship between the currency devalua- 
tions of 1949 and subsequent developments in 
international trade. A Statistical Appendix 
contains tables that supplement the text 
and is followed by a chronology of the more 
important international economic events of 
the period under review. 


1949-50. 


Review of Economic Conditions in the 
Middle East. 1951. 84 pp. Price, $1. 

Issued as a supplement to the United Na- 
tions publication entitled “World Economic 
Report, 1949-50,” this review deals with the 
area consisting of the Nile valley, the “Fer- 
tile Crescent,” the Arabian peninsula, the 
Iranian plateau, and Asia Minor. 

Chapter 1 outlines the basic physical, eco- 
nomic, and social characteristics of the 
region; chapter 2 discusses briefly the main 
economic trends which have become mani- 
fest since the period immediately preceding 
World War II; chapter 3 describes the nature 
of the oil industry of the Middle East and its 
importance both in the world economy and 
in that of the producing countries; and 
chapter 4 reviews certain aspects of tne eco- 
nomic development of the region. An ap- 
pendix of 50 tables supplements and ampli- 
fies the data in the text. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONT ROL REGULATIONS IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
APPLYING TO IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


(Revised as of September 15, 1951) 


Prepared in the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


The following tabulation of the import and exchange permits required 
in foreign countries has been prepared as a general guide to exporters. 
These regulations apply primarily to goods of United States origin and to 
other goods payable in United States dollars. 

In many countries, foreign goods may not be imported unless covered 
by an import license which must be obtained by the importer. In certain 
“ases, the import license must have been granted before the order for 
goods has been placed. In various countries, the importer is also required 
to obtain an exchange permit before payment for the imports may be made. 


Country Is import license necessary? | Is exchange permit required? 


Afghanistan Yes; for most items Yes; unless dollars were 
acquired by sales other 
than kKarakul skins, or rep- 
resent only 10 percent of 
karakul skin sales, which | 
are not held by the Bank. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Yes | Yes. 
Arabian peninsula areas: 
Saudi Arabia Yes; on almost all com- | Yes. 
modities. 
Aden, Bahrein, Qatar, | Yes Yes. 
Trucial, Oman. 
Kuwait, Muscat, and | No No. 


Oman, Yemen. 
Argentina No; except for a few com- 
modities. Certain prod- 
ucts are subject to import 


Yes; permit granted only for 
“listed’’ products. Appli- 
cation should be filed 


quota. prior to confirmation of 
purchase order. 
Australia Yes Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 
Austria Yes; except forasmallnum- | Yes; approval by Foreign 


ber of commodities Trade Commission is pre- 
requisite for foreign ex- 
change permit. 
Yes; except for a number of | Yes. 
commodities which may 
be imported with a ‘‘dec- 
laration in lieu of license.’’ 
Belgian Congo Yes 
Bolivia - Yes 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


Yes. 

No; import license authorizes 
purchase of exchange, but 

} is not a guarantee that 

exchange will be granted. 


Brazil Yes; except for a few types | Yes; on transactions amount- 
of products, Dollar im- ing to more than 20,000 
port permits issued only cruzeiros. 


for specified essentials. 


British Colonies, not spec- | Yes Yes; import license generally 
ified elsewhere. ! assures release of foreign 
exchange. 
Bulgaria Yes "es. 
Burma Yes Yes. 
Canada No; except for shearling | Yes; but system is not in- 
Sheepskins and sulphur. tended to restrict trade; 
permits are freely available 
from commercial banks 
| and are not required in 


advance of receipt of goods. 
Exchange is purchased on 
the open market. 


Ceylon Yes Yes. 
Chile Yes; except for an extensive | Yes; in form of notation on 
list of articles importable import license, where this 
‘ with free market ex- is required. 
change; must be obtained 
prior to shipment of goods 
and copy must be sent to 
exporter. 

China (Mainland) 2 Yes Yes; except for certain 
Government purchases. 

Colombia Yes Yes. 

Costa Rica No Yes; for imports with official 
exchange. No permit re- 
quired for imports with 
free market exchange. 

Cuba No No. 

Czechoslovakia Yes 


Import license automatically 
provides for allocation of 
necessary foreign exchange. 


Denmark Yes. For goods subject to 


Yes (with exceptions) 


license, copy of license with | 


! customs certification of im- 
portation takes place of 
exchange license. 

No: but all appliestions for 
foreign exchange require 
government approval 
which is granted almost 
automatically for bona fide 
commercial transactions. 


Dominican Republic 


Ecuador 


Yes; must be presented in | Import license carries the 
order to obtain the consu- right to foreign exchange 
lar invoice. Some luxury (Central Bank of Ecua- 

: imports prohibited. } dor). 
Egypt Yes; unlicensed imports are | Yes. 


subject to confiscation. 


4 Includes Bermuda, British West Indies, British East and West Africa, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and minor colonies, pro- 
tectorates, and Trusteeship territories. 

? All Chinese Mainland ports are under communist control and the U 
prohibits exports to communist China. 

+Food products are butter, cheese, margarine, flour, rice and rice products, sugar, 
meats of all kinds; strategic commodities are those listed in the Hong Kong Government’s 
currently effective Import Prohibition Orders. 
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The United States exporter is therefore advised to make certain that 
the importer has obtained the required permits, prior to any shipment of 


goods. 


number or symbol of the document. 
More detailed information on licensing and exchange controls may be 


obtained from the Field Offices of the Department of Commerce. 


The exporter should insist on being informed as to the identifying 


Publica- 


tions covering the licensing and exchange controls of individual countries 
are also available from the Department of Commerce Field Offices at a 


nominal charge. 


Country 


Is import license necessary? 


E] Salvador 
Ethiopia 


Fin.sand 


France ree 
French overseas territories 

not essewhere specified. 
Germany 


Greece - ‘ 


Guatemala J 


Haiti-_- F 

Hashemite Jordan King- 
dom. 

Honduras ae 

Hong Kong : 


Hungary - = - 
Iceland 


India 


Indochina 


Indonesia 


Iran 


Iraq - 


Ireland 
Israel... 


Italy 


Japan 


Korea, Republic of 4 
Lebanon 
Liberia 


Malaya, Federation of 
Mexico_. ? 


Morocco: 
French Zone 
Spanish Zone. 


Tangier (International 
Zone). 


| 

No : 

No; except on products sub- | 
ject to export license in 
country of origin. 

FR ketene t 

Yes; obtainable for ‘‘essen- 
tials’’ only. 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes; license granted only for 
limited number of essen- 
tial products. 

No; but importation of a 

few items is prohibited. 


| No 


Yes 

No ae Z . 

Yes; for several food prod- 
ucts and a wide range of 
strategic commodities .* 


Yes_ 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes__- 


| No; but prospective imports 


must come within annual 
or supplemental quotas; 
for period ending March 


Is exchange permit required? 


No. 
Yes. 


Yes; import license carries 
right to foreign exchange. 
Issued simultaneously with 

the import license. 
Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 
| No; the granting of import 
|} sicense automaticaly pro- 
vides for the allocation of 
| foreign exchange. 
Yes; import permit carries 
right to open a letter of 


credit. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

| No; eacept where Hong 
Kong Government pro- 


vides exchange for essential 
imports unobtainable in 
soft currency areas. 

| Yes. 

Yes; it is usually issued con- 
currently with import li- 
cense, but does not guaran- 
tee allocation of exchange, 
which depends on estab- 
lishment of priority and 
availability of foreign ex- 


| change. 
| Yes; however, foreign ex- 
change is automatically 


released upon presentation 
of validated import license 
to exchange bank. 

| Import license carries right 

to forign exchange. 

| Yes; all foreign exchange 
transactions are controlled 
by the Foreign Exchange 


20, 1952, quotas have been | 
lifted on a number of prod- | 
ucts considered essential. | 


Yes; goods exported before 


license is obtained are con- | 


fiscated. 


| Fora few products only___-- 


,. es ey eee 


Yes; from Italian Exchange 


Office except “List A” 
(mostly industrial raw 
materials which require 
_only bank “‘benestare’’). 
es. Sékate 

\, = 

Yes_. 


For arms, ammunition, and 
_rice only. 
i. ee. 
Yes; for a specified list of 
articles. 


a 
Yes_.. 


No..-- 


Institute. 
Tes. 
| 
Yes; permits are obtained 


through licensed dealers. 


| Yes. 

| Yes; import license usually 
carries right to foreign 
exchange. 


Yes; combined with import 
permit in same document. 


| Some commodities, as an- 
| nounced by Japanese Gov- 
| ernment from time to time, 
require allocation certifi- 
cate; in other cases import 
| license carries right to for- 
| eign exchange. 
Yes 
| Yes, 
No 
| Yes. 
No. 


| Yes. 
| Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 
No. 


4 As a result of current hostilities in Korea, the present status of import and exchange 


controls is not known. 


As of June 1950, when hostilities broke out in Korea, foreign 


exchange was purchased by registered importers and approved end-users at publicly 


announced foreign exchange auctions, and, between auctions from the Korean Foreign 
Exchange Bank by noncommercial holders of exchange permits and, with the concurrence 
of the Currency Stabilization Board, by commercial users of foreign exchange holding an 
import license. No information has been received to indicate a change in these regula- 
tions. 
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Country Is import license necessary? | Is exchange permit required? Country Is import license necessary? | Is exchange permit required? 
Netherlands Yes Yes (‘payment attest”’ license specifies payment in 
Netherlands West Indies No; except for certain items Yes such currency, and if the 
New Zealand Yes Import license carries right license is registered with q 

to foreign exchange. foreign exchange bank with- 
Nicaragua Yes No; import permit authorizes in two months after its 
purchase of exchange issuance 
Norway Yes An authorization to transfer Switzerland Import licenses are necessary No difficulty in regard to 
foreign exchange must be for about 40 percent of exchange 
obtained from the Bank of Swissimports. However, 
Norway and will usually licenses for most of these 
be noted on the import are granted freely 
| license Syria Yes Yes 
Pakistan Yes Yes; however, foreign ex Taiwan (Formosa Yes Yes; except for Government 
change is automatically re- purchases 
leased upon presentation Thailand No; except for passenger No 
of validated import license cars, motorcycles and cer- 
to exchange bank tain paint oils 
Panama No; but a few items are sub- No Turkey "es Yes; special exchange license 
ject to quota restrictions from the Control Office: one 
Paraguay No Yes; importers must con- application suflices for both 
clude a contract for pur import permit and exchange 
chase of exchange with the control purposes 
Bank of Paraguay before Union of South Africa | Yes; with exception of few | The import license carries 
purchasing abroad (including South West specified imports from soft right to foreign exchange up 
Peru....- No No Africa, Basutoland, currency countries all im- to amount expressed in 
Philippine Republic Yes Possession of a valid import Bechuanaland, and ports are subject to license local currency in relative 
license theoretically entitles Swaziland issued by the Director of import license 
holders to exchange cover Imports and Exports in 
Poland Yes “es the Union. Imports from 
Portugal (including the | Yes Yes, all countries of a long list 
Azores and Madeira). of “‘unessential’’ items are 
Portuguese Colonies Yes Yes prohibited 
Rumania Yes Yes United Kingdom Yes; except for a few prod- | Yes. 
Singapore Yes Yes ucts. 
Spain (including the Ca- | Yes; largely limited toessen- | Yes. Special exchange rates Uruguay Yes; except foressential arti- | No; import license, where 
nary Islands) tial raw materials are fixed for many import cles required, carries right to 
products foreign exchange 
Spanish Colonies Yes Import license carries right U.S.8.R Yes; importing government | Yes; all exchange allocated by 
to foreign exchange. agencies are responsible U. 8. S. R. State Bank 
Surinan | Yes Yes. for securing own permit. upon receipt of import 
Sweden Yes; except for a few minor | Yes. However, foreign ex- license 
products change, including dollar Venezuela No; except forapproximately | No. 
exchange, is automatically 20 tariff items 
made available if the import Yugoslavia Yes Yes. 
compare with $51,634 in last year’s like pe- larger, totaling 30,911 tons for the first 4 
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by reason of the Turkish-French trade agree- 
ment, imports are small, primarily because 
of high duties. One importer who distributes 
perfumes of leading French houses imports 
them in bulk, and the bottles separately. 
Creams, powder, and other cosmetics are be- 
ing domestically produced from low-duty 
basic materials. A cream of German patent, 
put up by a Turkish firm, has been on the 
market for years and is more widely adver- 
tised than any other make. A well-known 
British cream and several French brands are 
produced in Turkey. Recently a British cos- 
metic house, having a Turkish affiliate, ini- 
tiated production of its brands of perfumes, 
using imported oils, and is planning to ex- 
pand the activities to include production of 
its brands of cosmetics. 

Talcum-powder imports rose from 5 tons 
in 1948 to approximately 71 tons, valued at 
T£15,000, in 1950, more than half of which 
came from Italy, and the remainder from 
France and the United Kingdom. 

Dentifrices are imported mainly from the 
United Kingdom, a small amount originating 
in the Netherlands. Domestic production 
will be increased when a United States-Turk- 
ish joint corporation (an internationally 
known United States pharmaceutical house) 
starts operations. 


U. S. IMPORTS 


United States imports for consumption of 
perfumery, perfume materials, and toilet 
preparations in the first 6 months of 1951 
were valued at $2,856,810, compared with 
$1,547,955 in the like months of 1950. 

Perfumery and toilet waters amounted to 
$804,223 against $532,150 entering in Janu- 
ary through June 1950. Of this total, 
perfumery, including cologne, containing al- 
cohol, accounted for $644,424, with that of 
French origin valued at $600,338. Compa- 
rable values in the first half of 1950 were 
$370,046 and $316,324, respectively. Receipts 
of toilet waters containing alcohol at $39,491 
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riod. In both years France was the primary 
source. 

Articles of perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet 
preparations were imported in two cate- 
gories: Those containing alcohol, at $27,611 
($12,367 in the first half of 1950), the bulk 
of which originated in France; and those not 
containing alcohol, $57,430 ($85,360), the 
principal suppliers of which were the United 
Kingdom, France, and Spain, in order of 
importance. 

Perfume materials received were valued at 
$2,052,587, against $1,015,805 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1950. The largest dollar 
volume, $1,128,636 worth, was of the category 
“All mixtures containing essential or dis- 
tilled oils, or natural or synthetic odoriferous 
or aromatic substances,” against $514,301 for 
the corresponding 1950 period. The bulk 
came from France, $605,004 ($356,372 in 
1950), and Switzerland, $511,354 ($157,234). 

Soap imports in the first half of the year 
were valued at $247,229, against $119,324 in 
the like 1950 period. The item of chief value 
was toilet soap (over 20 cents a pound) 
amounting to $193,943 (374,348 pounds), 
compared with $82,033 (143,625 pounds) in 
1950. The United Kingdom was the primary 
supplier, with 330,010 pounds valued at 
$141,167, followed by Spain with 22,943 
pounds valued at $33,888. In 1950 the totals 
were 121,382 pounds at $52,222 for the United 
Kingdom, and 10,188 pounds at $21,672, for 
Spain. Leather and saddle soap from the 
United Kingdom at $26,110 (111,121 pounds) 
compares with $11,423 (68,286 pounds) in the 
first half of 1950. 


Textiles 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM 


Belgian cotton spinning continued active 
during the second quarter of 1951. Total 
production of cotton yarn during the first 5 
months amounted to 47,481 tons, according 
to figures of the National Statistical Insti- 
tute, against 40,825 tons during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The large in- 
crease was in fine cotton yarn; production 
of carded yarn remained practically the same 
Cotton-fabric production was also much 








months, compared with 24,038 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Although spinning and weaving activity 
has continued good in the past few months, 
it is evident that a slowing down may be 
expected. Stocks are piling up in both the 
spinning and the weaving mills as a result 
of buyers’ reluctance to make new contracts 
and also to take yarn and materials for which 
contracts had been made. 


SERICULTURE IN INDIA 


Sericulture is principally a cottage indus- 
try in India. Thousands of families derive 
a considerable part of their income from 
mulberry cultivation, silkworm rearing, and 
raw silk reeling on crude reels called charkas, 
The Central Silk Board, including industry 
representatives, has been established by the 
Government to encourage and improve the 
silk industry by conducting research and 
educational programs. This board also in- 
fluences legislation, prices, and other fac- 
tors relating to the production and market- 
ing of silk. , 

Estimated production of raw silk from 
mulberry leaves for the calendar year 1951 
is 2,230,000 pounds, slightly more than pro- 
duction in the two preceding years. Imports 
of raw silk cocoons in the fiscal year ended 
March 1951 amounted to 1,300,000 pounds, 
compared with only 173,000 pounds in the 
preceding year. Imports of silk products and 
piece goods are relatively unimportant. Ex- 
ports of raw silk are negligible, and in 1951 
there has been some decrease in the usually 
large export of silk piece goods. 

Raw silk produced from other than mul- 
berry leaves is estimated at 878,000 pounds 
for 1951. This silk is a product of wild 
worms which feed on castor-bean leaves or 
forest leaves, such as oak. Total silk-waste 
production, resulting from broken cocoons 
and yarn processing is considerable and is in 
great demand, as it is cheaper than filature 
silk and can be utilized in a variety of non- 
luxury fabrics and products. 

The outlook for India’s silk industry is not 
bright as a result of declining prices, inroads 
made by synthetics, and keen competition 
from the better grades of raw silk produced 
in Japan and Italy. 
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